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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tales of a Grandfather ; being Stories from 
the History of Scotland. Third Series. 1830. 
Edinburgh, Cadell and Co.; London, Simp- 
kin and Marshall; Dublin, Cumming. 

Wits these three admirable little volumes is 
concluded a series of historiettes from the deeply 
interesting annals of Scotland, which will long 
remain one of the most charming productions 
to be put into the hands of the young—one of 
the most agreeable for the mature and in- 
formed. A beautiful prefatory letter to the 
author’s grandson—full of wisdom, yet adapted 
to the intelligence of childhood —introduces 
this portion of the work, which embraces the 
period from the Union to the year 1760 (in- 
cluding both the rebellions of 1715 and 1745), 
and a brief retrospective glance at the altera- 
tions which were caused by these events in 
Scotland, to about “ fifty years ago.” Like 
the previous series, this is replete with curious 
anecdote, and full of affecting stories; though 
the state of our present Number only enables 
us to take the shortest notice of them. Indeed 
the following must suffice. Respecting the 
famous Porteous Mob, the account is remark. 
able :— 

*¢ The origin of the Porteous Mob continued 
long to exercise the curiosity of those by whom 
the event was remembered ; and from the ex- 
traordinary mixture of prudence and audacity 
with which the purpose of the multitude had 
been conceived and executed, as well as the im- 
penetrable secrecy with which the enterprise was 
carried through, the public were much inclined 
to suspect that there had been among its actors 
men of rank and character, far superior to that 
belonging to the multitude who were the os- 
tensible agents. Broken and imperfect stories 
were told of men in the disguise of women and 
of common artisans, whose manner betrayed a 
sex and manners different from what their garb 
announced. Others laughed at these as unau- 
thorised exaggerations, and contended that no 
class were so likely to frame or execute the 
plan for the murder of the police officer, as the 
populace to whom his official proceedings had 
rendered him obnoxious: and that the secrecy 
so wonderfully preserved on the occasion arose 
ont of the constancy and fidelity which the 
Scottish people observe towards each other 
when in a common cause. Nothing 
is, or probably ever will be, known with cer- 
tainty on the subject; but it is understood 
that several young men left Scotland in appre- 
hension of the strict scrutiny which was made 
into that night’s proceedings; and in your 
grandfather’s younger days, the voice of fame 
pointed out individuals, who, long absent from 
that country, had returned from the East and 
West Indies in improved circumstances, as 
persons who had fled abroad on account of the 
Porteous Mob. One story of the origin of the 
conspiracy was stated to me with so much au- 
thority, and seemed in itself so simple and sa- 
tisfactory, that although the degree of proof, 
upon investigation, fell far short of what was 





necessary as full evidence, I cannot help con- 
sidering it as the most probable account of the 
mysterious affair. A man, who long bore an 
excellent character, and filled a place of some 
trust as forester and carpenter to a gentleman 
of fortune in Fife, was affirmed to have made 
a confession on his death-bed, that he had been 
not only one of the actors in the hanging of 
Porteous, but one of the secret few by whom 
the deed was schemed and set on foot. 
persons of the village of Path-head—so this 
man’s narrative was said to proceed—resolved 
that Porteous should die, to atone for the life of 
Wilson, with whom many of them had been 
connected by the ties of friendship and joint 
adventure in illicit trade, and for the death of 
those shot at the execution. This vengeful 
band crossed the Forth by different ferries, and 
met together at a solitary place near the city, 
where they distributed the party which were 
to act in the business they had in hand; 
and giving a beginning to the enterprise, soon 
saw it undertaken by the populace of the city, 
whose minds were precisely in that state of 
irritability which disposed them to follow the 
example of a few desperate ‘men. According 
to this account, most of the original devisers of 
the scheme fled to foreign parts, the surprise of 
the usual authorities having occasioned some 
days to pass over ere the investigations of the 
affair were commenced. On making inquiry 
of the surviving family of this old man, they 
were found disposed to treat the rumoured con- 
fession as a fiction, and to allege that, although 
he was of an age which seemed to support the 
story, and had gone abroad shortly after the 
Porteous Mob, yet he had never acknowledged 
any accession to it, but, on the contrary, main- 
tained his innocence when taxed, as he some- 
times was, with having a concern in the affair. 
The report, however, though probably untrue 
in many of its circumstances, yet seems to give 
a very probable account of the origin of the 
riot in the vindictive purpose of a few resolute 
men, whose example was quickly followed by 
the multitude, already in a state of mind to 
catch fire from the slightest spark.” 

We copy & small portion of the detail of the 
battle of Sheriffmuir. 

* A gentleman, named MacLean, who lived 
to a great age, thus described the attack of his 
own tribe; and there can be no doubt that the 
general onset was made under similar circum- 
stances. When his clan was drawn up in deep 
order, the best born, bravest, and best armed 
of the warriors in front, Sir John MacLean 
placed himself at their head, and said, with a 
loud voice, * Gentlemen, this is a day we have 
long wished to see. Yonder stands MacCal- 
lanmore for King George—here stands Mac- 
Lean for King James. God bless MacLean 
and King James !—Charge, gentlemen!’ The 
clan then muttered a very brief prayer, fixed 
the bonnet firm on the head, stripped off their 
plaids, which then comprehended the fillibeg 
also, and rushed on the enemy, firing their 
fusees irregularly, then dropping them, and 
drawing their swords, and uniting in one wild 
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yell, when they mingled among the bayonets. 
he regular troops on the left received this 
fierce onset of the mountaineers with a heavy 
| fire, which did considerable execution. Among 
| others who dropped was the gallant young chief 
of Clan Ranald, mortally wounded. His fall 
| checked for an instant the impetuosity of his 
followers, when Glengarry, so often mentioned, 
|started from the ranks, waved his bonnet 
around his head, exclaiming, ‘ Revenge, re- 
venge! to-day for revenge, and to-morrow for 
mourning!’ The Highlanders, resuming the 
fury of their attack, mingled with the regulars, 
forced their line in every direction, broke 
through them and dispersed them, making 
great slaughter among men less active than 
themselves, and loaded with an unwieldy mus- 
ket, which in individual or irregular strife has 
scarce ever been found a match for the broad. 
sword. The extreme left of Argyle’s army was 
thus routed with considerable slaughter, for the 
Highlanders gave no quarter. * ° bd 

“ The body of the gallant young Earl of 
Strathmore was found on the field, watched by 
a faithful old domestic, who, being asked the 
name of the person whose body he waited upon 
with’so much care, made this striking reply, 
* He was a man yesterday.’ ”” 

At the surrender of Preston— 

* On laying down their arms, the unhappy 
garrison were enclosed in one of the churches 
and treated with considerable rigour, being 
stripped and ill-used by the soldiery.* About 
fourteen hundred men, of all sorts, were in- 
cluded in the surrender ; amongst whom there 
were about two hundred domestic servants, 
followers of the gentlemen who had assumed 
arms—about three hundred gentlemen volun- 
teers; the rest consisting of Brigadier Mac- 
Intosh’s command of Highlanders. Six of the 
prisoners were condemned to be shot by martial 
law, as holding commissions under the go- 
vernment against which they had borne arms. 
Lord Charles Murray obtained a reprieve with 
difficulty, through the interest of his friends. 
Little mercy was shewn to the misguided pri- 
vate men, whose sole offence was having com- 
plied with what was in their eyes a paramount 
duty—the obedience to their chiefs. Very 
many underwent the fate which made them so 
unwilling to enter England, namely, that of 
banishment to the plantations in America. 





purpose of 
runs thus:—A gentleman, who trooper in 
one of the Scottish “a was rough the body 
at the barricade. He was conceived to be mortally 
wounded, and lay stretched in a in the church, an 
affectionate comrade supporting bh head, and ex 
every moment to receive his After m: ® 
hess, the wounded man’s stomach is said to have relieved 
itself Oy of his scarlet wi t, 
which into his body. The assistant, 
much amazed at such a phenomenon, also one of 
that class of men who cannot forbear a jest, even in the 
most melancholy circumstances, observed—‘ Hegh, Wal- 
ter, Lam fain to see you have a stock of braid cloth in 
your bowels; and since it is sae, I with you would exert 
yourself again, and bring up as much as would make a 
pair of breeks—for I am in mickle need o’ them.’ The 
wounded man afterwards recovered,” 
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The prisoners of most note were sent up to 
London, into which they were introduced in a 
kind of procession, which did less dishonour to 
the sufferers than to the mean minds who 
planned and enjoyed such an ignoble triumph. 
By way of balancing the influence of the Tory 
mob, whose violences in burning chapels, &c. 
had been of a formidable and highly criminal 
character, plans had been adopted by govern- 
ment to excite and maintain a rival spirit of 
tumult among such of the vulgar as were 
called, or called themselves, the Low Church 
party. Party factions often turn upon the 
most frivolous badges of distinction. As the 
Tories had affected a particular passion for ale, 
as a national and truly English potation, their 
parliamentary associations taking the title of 
the October and the March Clubs,—so, in the 
spirit of opposition, the Whigs of the lower 
rank patronised beer (distinguished, according 
to Dr. Johnson, from ale by being either 
older or smaller); and mug-houses were es- 
tablished, held by landlords of orthodox Whig 
principles, where this protestant and revolu- 
tionary liquor was distributed in liberal quan- 
tities; and they speedily were thronged by a 
set of customers whose fists and sticks were 
as prompt to assault the admirers of High 
Church and Ormond, as the Tories were ready 
to defend them. It was for the gratification 
of the frequenters of these mug-houses, as they 
were called, that the entrance of the Preston 
prisoners into London was graced with the 
mock honours of a triumphal procession. The 
prisoners, most of them men of birth and edu- 
cation, were, on approaching the capital, all 
pinioned with cords like the vilest criminals. 
This ceremony they underwent at Barnet. 
At Highgate dur were met by a large detach- 
ment of horse grenadiers and foot guards, pre- 
ceded by a body of citizens decently dressed, 
who shouted to give example to the mob. 
Halters were put upon the horses ridden by 
the prisoners, and each man’s horse was led by 
a private soldier. Forster, a man of high fa- 
mily, and still member of parliament for 
Northumberland, was exposed in the same 
manner as the rest. <A large mob of the pa- 
trons of the mug-houses attended on the occa- 
sion, beating upon warming-pans (in allusion 
to the vulgar account of the birth of the Che- 
valier de St. George); and the prisoners, 
with all sort of scurrilous abuse and insult, 
were led through the streets of the city in this 
species of unworthy triumph, and deposited in 
the jails of Newgate, the Marshalsea, and 
other prisons in the metropolis. In conse- 
quence of this sudden increase of tenants, a 
most extraordinary change took place in the 
discipline of these melancholy abodes. When 
the High Church party in , Bowen began to 
recover the astonishment with which they had 
witnessed the suppression of the insurrection, 
they could not look back with much satisfac. 
tion on their own passive behaviour during 
the contest, if it could be called one,—and now 
endeavoured to make up for it by liberally 
supplying the prisoners, whom they regarded 
as martyrs in their cause, with money and 
provisions, in which wine was not forgotten. 
The fair sex are always disposed to be com- 
passionate, and certainly were not least so 
in this case, where the objects of pity were 
many of them gallant young cavaliers, suf- 
ferers in a cause which they had been taught 
to consider as sacred. The consequence was, 
that the prisons overflowed with wine and 
good cheer, and the younger and more thought- 
ess part of the inmates turned to revelling and 
drowning in liquor all more serious thoughts 








of their situation; so that even Lord Der- 
wentwater himself said of his followers, that 
they were fitter inhabitants for Bridewell than 
a state prison. Money, it is said, circulated 
so plentifully among them, that when it was 
difficult to obtain silver for a guinea in the 
streets, nothing was so easy as to find change, 
whether of gold or silver, in the jail. A 
handsome, high-spirited young Highland gen- 
tleman, whom the pamphlets of the day call 
Bottair (one of the family of Butter in 
Athole), made such an impression on the fair 
visitors who came to minister to the wants of 
the Jacobite captives, that some reputations 
were put in peril by the excess of their atten- 
tions to this favourite object of compassion. 
When such a golden shower descends on a 
prison, the jailor generally secures to himself 
the largest share of it; and those prisoners 
who desired separate beds, or the slightest ac- 
commodation in point of lodging, had to pur- 
chase them at a rate which would have paid 
for many years the rent of the best houses in 
St. James’s Square or Piccadilly. Dungeons, 
the names of which indicate their gloomy cha- 
racter, as the Lion’s Den, the Middle Dark, 
and the like, were rented at the same extrava- 
gant prices, and were not only filled with pri- 
soners, but abounded with good cheer. These 
riotous scenes went on the more gaily, that 
almost all had nursed a hope that their having 
surrendered at discretion would be admitted as 
a protection for their lives. But when nume- 
rous bills of high treason were found against 
them, escape from prison began to be thought 
of, which the command of money, and the coun- 
tenance of friends without doors, as well as the 
general structure of the jails, rendered more 
easy than could have been expected. Thus, 
on the 10th of April, 1716, Thomas Forster 
escaped from Newgate by means of false keys, 
and, having all things prepared, got safely to 
France. On the 10th of May, Brigadier Mac- 
Intosh, whom we have so often mentioned, 
with fourteen other gentlemen, chiefly Scot- 
tish, took an opportunity to escape in the fol- 
lowing manner :—The brigadier having found 
means to rid himself of his irons, and coming 
down stairs about eleven at night, he placed 
himself close by the door of the jail; and as it 
was opened to admit a servant at that time of 
night (no favourable example of prison dis- 
cipline), he knocked down the jailor, and made 
his escape with his companions, some of whom 
were retaken in the streets, from not knowing 
whither to fly. Among the fugitives who broke 
prison with MacIntosh was Robert Hepburn of 
Keith, the same person in whose family befell 
the lamentable occurrence mentioned in the 
first volume. This gentleman had pinioned 
the arms of the turnkey by an effort of 
strength, and effected his escape into the open 
street without pursuit. But he was at a loss 
whither to fly, or where to find a friendly 
place of refuge. His wife and family were, he 
knew, in London; but how, in that great 
city, was he to discover them, especially as 
they most probably were residing there under 
feigned names? While he was agitated by 
this uncertainty, and fearful of making the 
least inquiry, even had he known in what 
words to express it, he saw at a window in the 
street an ancient piece of plate, called the 
Keith Tankard, which had long belonged to 
his family. He immediately conceived that 
his wife and children must be inhabitants of 
the lodgings,—and entering, without asking 
questions, was received in their arms. They 
knew of his purpose of escape, and took lodg- 





ings as near the jail as they could, that they 





might afford him immediate refuge ; but dared 
not give him any hint where they were, other. 
wise than by setting the well-known flagon 
where it might by good fortune catch his eye, 
He escaped to France.” 

The story alluded to is as follows :— 

** Among other families of distinction in East 
Lothian, that of Mr. Hepburn of Keith was 
devotedly attached to the interests of the House 
of Stewart, and he determined to exert himself 
to the utmost in the approaching conflict. He 
had several sons, with whom, and his servants, 
he had determined to join a troop to be raised 
in East Lothian, and commanded by the Earl 
of Winton. This gentleman being much re. 
spected in the county, it was deemed of im. 
portance to prevent his shewing an example 
which was likely to be generally followed. 
For this purpose, Mr. Hepburn of Humbie, 
and Dr. Sinclair of Hermandston, resolved to 
lay the Laird of Keith under arrest, and pro. 
ceeded towards his house with a party of the 
horse-militia, on the morning of the 8th of 
October, 1715, which happened to be the very 
morning that Keith had appointed to set forth 
on his campaign, having made all preparations 
on the preceding evening. The family had 
assembled for the last time at the breakfast. 
table, when it was observed that one of the 
young ladies looked more sad and disconsolate 
than even the departure of her father and 
brothers upon a distant and precarious ex. 
pedition seemed to warrant at that period, 
when the fair sex were as enthusiastic in 
politics as the men. Miss Hepburn was easily 
induced to tell the cause of her fears. She had 
dreamed she saw her youngest brother, a youth 
of great hopes, and generally esteemed, shot by 
a man whose features were impressed on her 
recollection, and stretched dead on the floor of 
the room in which they.were now assembled. 
The females of the family listened and argued— 
the men laughed, and turned the visionary 
into ridicule. The horses were saddled, and 
led out into the court-yard, when a mounted 
party was discovered advancing along the flat 
ground, in front of the mansion-house, called 
the Plain of Keith. The gate was shut; and 
when Dr. Sinclair, who was most active in the 
matter, had announced his purpose, and was 
asked for his warrant, he handed in at a 
window the commission of the Marquess of 
Tweeddale, Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
This Keith returned with contempt, and an- 
nounced that he would stand on his defence. 
The party within mounted their horses, and 
sallied out, determined to make their way; 
and Keith, discharging a pistol in the air, 
charged the Doctor sword in hand; the mi- 
litia then fired, and the youngest of the Hep. 
burns was killed on the spot. The sister be- 
held the catastrophe from the windows; and, 
to the end of her life, persisted that the 
homicide had the features of the person whom 
she saw in her dream. The corpse was carried 
into the room where they had so lately break- 
fasted ; and Keith, after having paid this heavy 
tax to the demon of civil war, rode off with 
the rest of his party to join the insurgents.” 

Such a work as this, and from such a source, 
needs no recommendation from us: its po- 
pularity is secure, and it will speedily be in 
every hand. 








Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 
1808 to 1814. By the Author of ‘ Cy 
Thornton.” 3vols.12mo. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh ; Cadell, London. 

Mixitary achievement has ever been a fa- 

vourite theme with the poet and historian; 
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and never did a brighter moment beam on the 
sons of genius than when Fame, satiated with 
naval conquest, turned to uphold the somewhat 
obscured reputation of the British army, by the 
series of well-earned and unrivalled triumphs 
of the Peninsular war. Fifteen years have 
since passed away; and prolific as the press 
has undoubtedly been, the public appetite is 
still unpalled;—in fact, the subject offers a 
boundless novelty, as its details are placed in 
the various points of view suitable to the vari- 
ous composition of the community. History, 
with stately and dignified step, employs itself 
in an exact delineation of events, and luminous 
deductions therefrom, for the future guidance 
of the prince and legislator —the moralist de- 
scribes, in faltering language, the scenes of 
carnage which ensued, but still gratefully ac- 
knowledges them as the forerunners of blessed 
peace — the soldier recounts, with military 
frankness and precision, the exploits he wit- 
nessed, the strategies and successful devices 
practised, and the bodily restraints and endur- 
ances to which all are subject who tread the 
bright but thorny path of his profession ; and a 
boundless variety of romantic as well as tender 
incidents invite the song, as yet unsung. The 
nobly composed volumes of Dr. Southey have a 
place in every library of importance; Lieut.- 
Col. Napier’s admirable exposition is, or ought 
to be, in the hands of every one who desires a 
name in arms; the poet who shall again im- 
mortalise these fields is perhaps yet unborn ; 
while the work now before us remedies a defi- 
ciency which must ensure its success—that of 
providing the more general reader with a suf- 
ficient memorial, of lively composition, equally 
devoid of dry historical detail or military mi- 
nutiez. The writer of these Annals was himself 
a minor actor in the glorious deeds he portrays; 
and although, from having recently commented 
upon the same subject, we cannot promise that 
our extracts will afford much of novelty to the 
reader; we yet feel that it would be too great 
injustice to the able author to withhold them— 
and accordingly we make the following selec- 
tions :— 

“ While the country was thus torn by vio- 
lent convulsion, Lishon, the very seat and 
centre of the invader’s power, was not tranquil. 
The féte of the Corpus Christi is one which 
had uniformly been celebrated in the capital 
with extraordinary pomp. On that day the 
whole population of the city, increased by 
large accessions from the surrounding country, 
were annually collected to witness the pro- 
cession. Nothing could exceed its magnifi- 
cence. The streets were strewn with flowers, 
the walls decorated with tapestry, and the 
balconies displayed all of beauty and splendour 
which the country could afford. On that so- 
lemn occasion not only the wealth of in- 
dividuals, but the vast treasures of the church 
were displayed, to add pomp to the festival. 
The most prominent figure in the pageant was 
an image of St. George, glittering with jewels, 
mounted on a horse gorgeously caparisoned, 
and followed by a cavalcade of the royal house- 
hold. Throngs of penitents and monks, duly 
marshalled in the procession, formed a train 
sO numerous, as to occupy several hours in 
passing. The corporations of arts and trades, 
the senate, the tribunals, the councils, the re- 
gular troops, the generals, and the militia, 
followed in succession. Then came the con- 
secrated Host, preceded by knights in their 
mantles, and covered by a splendid canopy, 
borne by the chief dignitaries of the church, in 
all the pomp and circumstance of canonical 


the princes of his family, and the grandees, on 
foot, without guards, and mixed, as it were, 
with the great body of the people. This fes- 
tival Marshal Junot deemed it impolitic to 
abolish. He considered that any prohibition 
would probably be attributed to fear, and tend 
to increase the instability of the new govern- 
ment. On the day appointed, therefore, the 
procession took place, though shorn of its chief 
honours by the absence of the sovereign, in 
whose place Junot did not think it prudent to 
appear, and of the figure of St. George, whose 
dress had been carried off to Brazil. In all 
other circumstances the splendour of the pa- 
geant was undiminished. Cannon were fired 
from the castle in demonstration of respect, 
the streets were lined by the French troops, 
and the procession, in all wonted formality, 
had begun its progress, when, at the moment 
when the sacred Host was seen issuing from 
the church of St. Domingo, the crowds in the 
squares of the Commercio and the Rocio be- 
came vehemently agitated, and the commotion 
spread like wildfire through every street in 
the city. For this sudden perturbation there 
was no apparent cause. No symptom of hos- 
tility had been previously manifested, on the 
part either of the military or the people. But 
in a moment, from some unknown and, even 
now, inexplicable cause, the whole aspect of 
affairs was changed. Cries of terror arose 
among the multitude, and were instantly re- 
verberated by many thousand voices. Some 
exclaimed, ‘ There is an earthquake—the city 
is about to be destroyed ;’ others, ‘ The En- 
glish are landed;’ but the greater number 
were influenced by the apprehension of a gene- 
ral massacre, and invoked their countrymen 
to resist bravely to the last. Among the vast 
multitudes which thronged the city, all was 
panic and confusion. Priests, nobles, peni- 
tents, and monks, in a moment deserted the 
procession, and, mingling amid the crowd, 
carried with them the remains of broken cru- 
cifixes and tapers, strewing the streets with 
the fragments of their torn vestments. The 
insignia of the festival were overthrown and 
trampled under foot. Multitudes, actuated by 
blind terror, encountered each other like op- 
posing torrents, and obstructed all avenues of 
escape. The disorder pervaded all ranks. The 
prelate who bore the Host deserted the sacred 
incarnation, and, returning into the church, 
was found concealed behind a screen. All par- 
ticipated alike in the indefinite and pervading 
terror, and fled with tumultuous dismay. Dur- 
ing the progress of this extraordinary convul- 
sion Marshal Junot was in the Palace of the 
Inquisition. He immediately went to the 
church of St. Domingo, and endeavoured to 
rally the fugitive prelates and nobles who had 
fled to that sanctuary for protection. He per- 
ceived that it was most important that the 
procession should at all events take place, as 
the best means of allaying the apprehensions 
of the people. Without waiting to inquire 
into the causes of the disorder, he gave the 
strongest assurance that the French troops 
should afford protection from violence, and de- 
clared his intention of joining the cortége. 
The procession accordingly again set forth, 
and symptoms of disorder were again mani- 
fested. The ceremonies of the day, however, 
were at length concluded with decency and 
order. On the return of Junot to head- 
quarters, amid throngs of people, a few voices 
saluted him with cheers,—the last he was ever 
destined to receive in Portugal.” 


‘©The reader must now be aware of th 
general state of affairs in the Peninsula when 
Sir Arthur Wellesley landed in Portugal. He 
at once perceived that the numerical superio. 
rity of the enemy was neutralised by the sepa. 
ration of their corps ; and while the movements 
of Lapisse and Victor were cautious and hesi- 
tating, he determined, by a prompt and rapid 
advance, to attack Soult, and drive him from 
Oporto. This resolution was communicated to 
Cuesta, who was requested to content himself 
with keeping Victor in check, until the return 
of the British from Oporto, when the two ar- 
mies might act in combination on the south of 
the Tagus. In pursuance of the project thus 
ably conceived, a division, commanded by Gen. 
Mackenzie, and a brigade of heavy cavalry 
under Gen. Fane, were left at Abrantes to 
watch the movements of Victor; and the rest 
of the army was put in motion on Coimbra. 
In that city, the whole British force was as- 
sembled on the fifth of May; and on the ninth 
it continued its advance. The division of Gen. 
Hill was directed to embark at Aveira for 
Ovar, in order to take the enemy in flank, and 
force them back from the Vouga; and Beres- 
ford, with a strong detachment, chiefly com. 
posed of Portuguese, moved upon Vizeu, to cut 
off the retreat of Soult by Amarante. The 
main body proceeded by the direct route; and 
on the tenth encountered the enemy’s ad- 
vanced posts, which were driven back. On the 
day following, two divisions, strongly posted 
on the heights above Grijon, were dislodged 
from their position, and pursued with success 
till nightfall, when the British army halted 
with their advance, on the heights beyond Ca- 
valleros, about two leagues from the Douro. 
During the night the enemy continued their 
retreat. In the meanwhile, the object of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley in these movements could 
not be supposed to escape the penetration of 
Soult. He saw the danger of being speedily 
enclosed in the north of Portugal; and deter- 
mined to extricate himself from the increasing 
perils of his position, by evacuating the coun. 
try. Measures were accordingly adopted for 
this purpose. Preparations were instantly set 
on foot for removing the sick and the baggage; 
and having destroyed the pontoon-bridge across 
the Douro, and given orders that all the boats 
should be brought to the right bank of the 
river, he imagined himself secure from imme- 
diate attack. He imagined, too, that Sir Ar- 
thur Wellesley would avail himself of his mari- 
time resources, and embarking his troops, en- 
deavour to effect a landing near the mouth of 
the Douro. This would have allowed time for 
the leisurely retreat. of the army; and orders 
were despatched to Luison, requiring him to 
maintain his ground at Mezamfrio and Peza da 
Ragoa, in order to prevent the passage of the 
river being effected at either of these points. 
Had the calculations of Soult been realised, 
with regard to his enemy’s intentions, no ob- 
struction would have existed to his retreat into 
Gallicia; or, by advancing on Beresford with 
his whole force, he might have crossed into 
Beira. But Sir Arthur Wellesley had bolder 
measures in contemplation. He determined at 
once to cross the river, and drive the enemy 
from Oporto. With this view, Gen. Murray 
was detached to Avintas, a ford about five 
miles higher up, where he was directed to cross 
the river with his brigade, and send down any 
boats which he might be able to procure. The 
brigade of Guards, under Gen. Sherbrooke, re- 
ceived orders to cross the ferry below the city 
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lendour. Last of all came the sovereign, 
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at Villa Nova. The main body, under his own 


‘immediate command, were to attempt a pass, 
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age at the convent of St. Augustino da Serra, 
which occupies a height nearly opposite to the 
town. The Douro was at that spot nearly 
three hundred yards broad, extremely rapid, 
with considerable heights on the right bank, 
and a large unfinished building designed for the 
bishop’s palace, which could be made service- 
able as a post of defence by those who first 
landed, till sufficient numbers should have 
crossed the river to enable them to advance on 
the town. To protect the passage, several guns 
had been planted in the garden of the convent. 
By aid of the inhabitants, two boats had been 
procured from the opposite side of the river, 
and in these, three companies of the Buffs im- 
mediately passed the river. Other boats were 
speedily despatched by the zeal of the people; 
and the embarkation of the troops was rapidly 
continued. Gen. Paget was among the first 
detachment ; he immediately took possession of 
the unfinished building already mentioned, and 
defended it with great gallantry, till the arrival 
of the forty-eighth, sixty-sixth, and a Portu- 
guese battalion, when the contest was conti- 
nued on more equal terms. Early in the en- 
gagement General Paget lost an arm, and the 
command devolved on Gen. Hill, who was still 
warmly contesting the ground, when the bri- 
gade of Guards and the twenty-ninth regiment 
appeared on the enemy’s right; and in the 
opposite direction the troops were seen ap- 
proaching from Avintas. Under these circum- 
stances, the enemy’s columns fell back in con- 


fusion. The British charged up the streets; 


of Oporto, making many prisoners, amid the 
most animated demonstrations of joyful wel- 
come from the inhabitants. Handkerchiefs 
were waved from the balconies and windows— 
blessings were breathed on the brave deliverers 
of the city, mingled, on all hands, with shouts 
of joyful and triumphant greeting. Confusion 
and disorder had. spread through the whole 
French army. The panic seemed’even to in- 
crease when they gained the open country; 
and Major Harvey, with a single squadron of 
the fourteenth dragoons, charged through three 
battalions of French infantry, marching in a 
hollow road, and brought off many prisoners, 
without sustaining any considerable loss. Un- 
fortunately, however, it was found impossible 
to take full advantage of the panic of the ene- 
my, by continuing the pursuit. The army 
were without supplies of any kind; the ra- 
pidity of the advance from Coimbra having 
outstripped the most active exertions of the 
commissariat. The fatigue the troops had un- 
dergone rendered repose necessary; and the 
pursuit was, therefore, relinquished at the ap- 
‘ proach of evening. Had these obstacles not 
intervened, there can be little doubt that the 
whole army of Marshal Soult would have been 
destroyed. As it was, however, nothing could 
exceed the boldness and the brilliance of the 
operations of Sir Arthur Wellesley. The 
Douro had been passed in open day, in the 
very face of a powerful enemy. One of the 
ablest and most experienced of the French mar- 
shals had been taken by surprise, and his army 
driven from Oporto, with the loss of its sick 
and wounded, of a great part of its baggage, 
and of a considerable number of guns. In 
truth, the very boldness and danger of the 
attempt contributed to its success. British 
generals had acquired the reputation of being 
cautious, and averse from that daring policy 
which seeks great achievement through great 
hazard. So little, indeed, did the enemy con- 
template even the possibility of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley attempting the passage of the Douro, 
that when a chef de bataillon gave notice that 


the English were passing, his assertion was 
disregarded. Nor did Marshal Soult receive 
intelligence of the event, till General Foy, who 
was severely wounded in the action, from the 
height opposite to the convent, observed the 
troops actually crossing, and the Portuguese 
making signals to them from the walls. Never 
was so complete a victory obtained at a smaller 
expense of life on the part of the victors. The 
loss of the English army amounted only to 
twenty-three men killed, and ninety-eight 
wounded.” 

The strictures on Sir John Moore appear 
scarcely to be called for ; and as respects his per- 
sonal staff remonstrating with him on his deter- 
mination to retreat, it was composed of officers 
very unlikely to be betrayed into such a devia- 
tion from the strict principles of military sub- 
ordination. Such as attribute to the general 
the disorganisation and irregularities of the 
army in its retreat to Corunna, we may as well 
remind of the Duke of Wellington’s descriptive 
letter of the disorders which ensued on the 
retreat from Burgos, —yet no one has ventured 
to impugn him as the cause.* 

There are some trifling inaccuracies and ble- 
mishes in the volumes; such as the mention of 
Charles the Fourth ending his days at Com- 
peigne, when, in fact, he died at Rome in 1819; 
and the following passage relative to the state 
of public feeling at Madrid,—of which, should 
the work go to a second edition, we, in the 
name of good taste, court the omission. 

“ The spirit of loyalty had penetrated even 
into the mad houses ; and lunatics rushed forth 
into the street to assassinate the enemies of 
their country.” 

We now consign these volumes to the public, 
with much admiration for their merit, and 
every good wish for their success. 

Chemical Fragments. By Henry Bingley, 
M.R.I. 12mo. pp. 55. London, 1829. 
J. M‘Cormick. 

WE who have stood up for the poetry of our 
times, and have maintained, against all comers, 
that the cant about the extinction of the poetic 
spirit was only the false repetition of the com- 
mon-place common to every period, —we are 
delighted with the new and pithy proof here 
afforded by Mr. H. Bingley, M.R.I., that our 
premises were correct, and our conclusions just. 
But why talk we of poetry alone? as if his 
unrivalled inspirations and lucubrations did 
not also combine the most profound knowledge 
of science—as if from the laboratory of his 
heated brain did not issue strains of as high 
chemical as poetical attraction —as if his crys- 
tallisations were not the types of his more 
brilliant composition—as if his caloric were not 
above all critical retort—or as if there were 
any incoherency in his cohesions. Sublime 
bard! M.R.I.! minister of song and science ! 
we owe thee much: much for what thou hast 
done, and more for the promise that thy work 
is ** to be continued”?! But to assume a regu- 
lar form. 

It having occurred to Mr. Bingley, as is 
mentioned in a preface, dated ‘* Royal Mint, 
August 1829,” that ‘‘ the elements of chy- 
mistry would admit of being put in a shape 
that might be more attractive to those just 
entering upon them than their ordinary prose 
form,” he has, with a genius peculiarly his 








* When we wrote the above ph, we had not ob- 
served the Note at the end of the second volume, which, 
on the high authority of Colonel Napier, tives the 
fact we had questioned : and the ensuing mistake relative 
to the death of Charles [V. at Com » ins of at 
Rome, we have since has arisen from follow- 
ing Southey, who had fallen into the same error.—Ed, 








own, evaporated them through the furnace of 
his mind, and reproduced them in this their 
extra-ordinary shape — first of all, as in duty, 
invoking the Muse: 
«tT Muse, assist, I ’ 
ry desi a on 
The humble tribute of a lay 
To offer at thy shrine. 


That noble science I would sing, 
In all its various parts, 

From which our manufactures spring— 
The fountain-head of arts. 


O Chymistry! can I recount, 
Can I thy works declare, 

Of power and might, which in amount 
Innumerable are? 


On earth, in air, in sea, in sky, 
. We hear thy glorious name.” * 
The last couplet is a flight far away above 
Faraday, inasmuch as that ingenious gentleman 
never heard the name of chymistry in either 
sea or sky; though on earth, and it may be said 
in air, he is one of the most intimate acquaint. 
ances of this 
« Great analyst of Nature’s laws, 
And providence for man.” (Bingley, p. 6.) 
Our poetico-chemical and chemico-poetical 
author, having demonstrated that Tubal-Cain 
manufactured brass i’ the olden day, proceeds 
to rate the sordid alchymists of later date for 
expecting the aid of the goddess in their selfish 
pursuits. 


** To Chymistry they did apply, 
Implored her friendly aud ; 


* * 


tance it, O don’t den 
How cn aeden succeed ? “5 
And shall I now prolong my song, 
To say with what contempt 
Fair Science heard their impious tongue, 
Their vain, their base attempt ? 
Know then, vain men, my aid I will 
Never, I trust, impart, 
But where sound sense and goodness fill 
Th’ intentions of the heart. 
The weal of men, and not their bane, 
*T was e’er my wish to study, 
And think ye now that I would fain 
My reputation sully ?” 
This, perhaps, may, “by the kind-hearted, be 
considered a little harsh on the part of the 
goddess, seeing that, to a letter, the alchymists 
were all-chymists ; but if she had given them 
an inch, we suppose they would have taken 
L 


an L. 

Mr. Bingley, M.R.I., however, having dis- 
posed of these human gnomes, lets us into the 
secret of a right excellent laboratory. 


«* This room should high and lofty be, 
Full twenty feet in a 
ay Be en ood and free, 


id sixteen feet in breadth. * = 8 


A furnace you should have of wind, 
One for evaporating, 

And that of use you'll likewise find, 
Yclept the cupellingg * * 

An apparatus there should be, 
On no account for, 

In rank and file receivers three, 
*Tis Woulfe’s, or is it not. 

ans now I sing do ye anon 

partments less prepare 

On smaller scale, to carry on 

Precipitations there. 


Where free from re and secure 

Your glasses keep their station, 

And where yourself need not endure 

Heat or suffocation.” 
Upon the last point we cordially agree with 
our sensible bard (it is not always that poets 
possess sense), for we are firmly of opinion that 
a suffocated chymist would be of almost as little 
worth as an ordinary person whose soul had 
been exorcised out of him by the last hint of 
the Ordinary of Newgate, who (strangely, and, 
we think, rather profanely,) dismisses his pa- 
tients from this world with a play upon words 
—‘‘in the midst of life we are in death,” he 
reads or prays, drops the signal, and away slips 
the unconscious wretch, losing the whole point 





of the too, sacred joke. But, with sq much of 
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other matter before us, we are criminal to di- 
gress. Part II. of Mr. Bingley, M.R.I.’s effu- 
sion treats of the great. laws (not of the Old 
Bailey, but of Nature), viz. gravitation, cohe- 
sion, and attraction, in a style so deplorably 
original, that we lose all gravity, our thoughts 
are dissipated, and our wonder distracted. 
«* The force with which all bodies fly, 
Attracted by another, 
Is always regulated by 
The quantity of matter. 
The reason then you now see why 
ma ran | pain b 
t on and cai 
its material greatness. j 
’Tis by attraction bodies two, 
If on the water floating, 
Approaching near, unite we view, 
As on each other doating. 
Attraction does upon the earth 
In safety give us footing ; 
—= it once, ’twould not give birth 
‘© ought like mirth or joking. * 
All particles of matter that 
This universe comprise, 
Suspend attraction, see in what 
A whirlwind they would rise * * * 
If e’er a solid undergo, 
Whether from fire or friction, 
Sufficient heat, cohesion you 
Are hasting to destruction. 
Oft will the little spheres that do 
Compose a solid mass, 
* By heat distracted, hasten to 
The liquid form embrace.” 


We have heard of embracing the yielding form, 
but to embrace a form altogether liquid is a 
sublimer pitch of poetry; and with it we may 
well close this clear and happy exposition of 
chymical affinities. Cohesion, indeed, seems to 
be a marriage ceremony: 
‘* For now, suppose two atoms we 
(In nature homogeneous) 


Unite and join, do we not see 
How they to adhere are anxious ? 
By this each solid mass is framed 
From atoms most minute ; 
By force ‘ cohesive’ theyvare tamed,’ 
Nor dare its power dispute.” 
Crystallisation, on the other hand, strongly 
resembles courtship ; 
«* Which doth suppose ere matter will 
Unite to form a crystal, 
It doth exist in spheres until 
Attraction on them call. 
When to the summons how they haste, 
Contending to obey, 
Nor time in hesitation waste, 
Or loiter by the way :” 
and where, also, a good deal of nonsense is 
spoken—about 
«« The parallelopipedon, 
(A spurious ‘Anglicism,) 
hed prem. ap 


The hexahedral prism.” 





« Their names perchance familiar grown, 

Include the tetrahedron, 

The simplest prism, and well known 

lelopipedon. 

Yet some philosophers have thought 
This theory incomplete, 

Unless that too of spheres be taught, 
A well-devised conceit.” 

What our M.R.I. says about heat seems very 
natural, though not so explicit as some of his 
other explanations. 

«* We all know what it is, we feel 
Its nature surely—well, 
I know no = an appeal 


About a bagatelle. 


Another of the stanzas, we confess, puzzles us 
much, but we trust our intelligent readers will 
comprehend its meaning. 
«© All solid bodies do not quite 
By heat expand the same, 
The liquids never think it right, 
To do it were a shame.” 
Having dilated on this theme, our admired 
author thus concludes :— 
«* And when again we heat pursue, 
May we ourselves be cool ; ‘ 





Not cold, for some warmth will ensue 
When science gains the soul.” 

Sure are we that such a poet will win the 
heat, start when and where he listeth ; and all 
that we can wish is, that when he next mounts 
his Pegasus to ride abroad— 


May we be there to see. 








Memoirs of Simon Bolivar, President Liberator 
of the Republic of Colombia, and of his prin- 
cipal Generals ; comprising a Secret History 
of the Revolution, and of the Events which 
preceded it, to the present Time. By Gene- 
ral H. L. V. Ducoudray Holstein, ex-chief 
of the Staff of the President Liberator. 2 vols. 
12mo. London, 1830. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tuts is one of the works which may furnish 

matériel for history, and has a present interest 

as the record of those extraordinary scenes of 
ferocity and enterprise—of small beginnings 

leading to great endings—which characterise a 

revolution. Bolivar is depicted in no very fa- 

vourable point of view; but, disappointed and 
aggrieved, Gen. Ducoudray belongs to one side 
of the question; and our own truth is not 
always so exact as we fancy it. We dare say 
Bolivar has, like most other heroes, his faults 
and his weaknesses ; yet we doubt very much, 
that a mere coward, hypocrite, and libertine, 
could ever have done what he has, or main. 
tained his difficult position. But Bolivar’s his. 
torical estimate will be matter of much future 
debate—and to that we leave it. Moreover, 
the outline of the liberator’s career being well 
known, we shall prefer one or two of the many 
interesting sketches given of his compatriots. 
General Paez. —** Young Paez was raised 
amidst the herds of his fathers, and of course 
received no education at all. He took care 
of the herds, and could perform any opera- 
tion used* upon cattle or horses with great 
skill. He understood all the simples used* 
in the cure of the disorders of cattle in that 
country, and knew how to apply them. He 
was a master at taming wild horses, and 
had great bodily strength and agility. He 
was also extremely patient of fatigue of every 
kind. When eighteen years old, he offered to 
make a journey from Aragua to the city of 

Barinas, where his mother was born. She had 

a lawsuit with her family, which had already 

lasted for several years. After some objections 

on the part of his parents, they consented to 
his taking the journey, in the hope that it 
would facilitate their lawsuit. He set off well 
mounted, armed, and supplied with money. 

On the road he met with two rogues whom he 

had known at Aragua, and who knew that he 

had money. They were lying in wait to rob 
him. He was not at all aware of their inten- 
tions, and, without suspicion, came near them. 

One of them attempted to seize his reins, but 

Paez, who had a vigorous horse, gave him the 

spur, and rode off at full speed, overthrowing 

both the robber and his horse. The robbers 
not being so well mounted, but knowing a foot- 
path shorter than the road, took that, and, 
upon the road at the end of it, again waylaid 
and endeavoured to seize him. When Paez 
found that all his entreaties were vain, he sud- 
denly killed one of the robbers on the spot ; 
the other fled, neither of them being armed. 
Being large, well formed, supple, vigorous, and 
brave, he became known for these qualities; 
and the affair of the robbers being learned in 
the neighbourhood, he became greatly regarded 
on account of it, and his name famous. On 
the breaking out of the revolution of Caracas, 


~® Any sentence will shew that the style of this work is 
very bad-not English ! 





SS La 
in 1810, Paez declared himself in favour of 
freedom. The Llaneros placing great confi- 
dence in him, he easily persuaded them to join 
him; and they unanimously named him their 
chief. a ® 

‘** At the battle of Ortiz, in April 1818, 
where Bolivar commanded, Paez, with his ca- 
valry, made several successful charges against 
the enemy, who, though inferior in number, 
were superior in discipline and skill to Bolivar. 
The general-in-chief had so entangled matters, 
and confounded the line, that his infantry were 
beaten and nearly destroyed. On this occasion 
Paez reproached him personally with great 
freedom and severity. At Bolivar’s request, 
Paez covered the retreat, and made one or two 
charges, which saved the remnant of the in. 
fantry from destruction. Soon after the last 
charge, which he led himself, he retired on one 
side, and having dismounted, was seized with 
a fit, and lay upon the ground, foaming at the 
mouth. Colonel English, who related the cir- 
cumstance to me, was present. He went up 
to Paez, but was warned by some of his people 
not to touch him. ‘ He will soon be well,’ 
said they; ‘ he is often so, and none of us dare 
touch him until he is perfectly recovered.’ 
Col. English, however, approached, and having 
sprinkled some water in his face, and forced a 
little down his throat, he soon recovered; and 
ecming to his recollection, he thanked him 
cordially, saying, that he was a little overcome 
by the fatigue of the day, having with his lance 
and his own arm killed thirty-nine of the 
enemy. He said he felt his illness coming on 
as he was running the fortieth through the 
body. The bloody lance lay by his side, and 
he presented it to Colonel English as a memo- 
rial of his friendship and affection. Paez soon 
recovered and’ joined his legion: and when 
Col. English departed, he was presented by 
him with three very fine horses from his own 
stud. After the refusal of General Morillo to 
give quarter, Paez was never known to spare 
the life of a prisoner.”’ 

[An ancient story is here repeated as new, 
about Paez racing a prisoner first on one horse 
and then on another, overtaking and slaying 
him. We wonder at such silly repetitions. } 

Juan Bautista Ari dy is one of those 
men who are said to form themselves, and 
who become fit for the station they occupy in 
the world by the force of genius and natural 
ability. He possesses a natural tact or dis- 
position, which no education, though it may 
direct it, can ever give. From his youth he 
was devoted to hunting and fishing. The first 
formed his coup d’wil, and taught him strata. 
gem: both hardened his body, by exercise and 
privation. His figure is broad, strong, and 
about five feet two inches high; his com- 
plexion is tawny dnd sun-burnt; his hair is 
yellow, his eyes are small and piercing, and he 
is probably the most active chieftain in Co- 
lombia. He has received no education, and 
can scarcely read or write. His penetrating 
genius, and his insinuating manners, advanced 
him in the army; and when Bolivar created 
himself dictator, he appointed Colonel Aris- 
mendy governor of the capital, Caracas, * * 

‘** In March, 1815, General Morillo’s mighty 
expedition arrived from Cadiz, at the island of 
Margarita, on the same day with that of 
General Morales, from Guiria. Ariamendy 
and the inhabitants of Margarita saw the im. 
possibility of resisting this united force, and 
therefore accepted the capitulation offered them 
by Morillo. It was clearly stated in the ar. 
ticles of capitulation, that none of the inhabit. 
ants should be molested for their political 
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opinions. In direct violation of this stipula- 
tion, numbers of the most respectable inhabit- 
ants were secretly arrested in the night. Aris- 
mendy himself found means to escape, and con- 
ceal himself in the mountains. Morillo offered 
a great reward to have him taken and delivered 
up to him; and strict search was every where 
made for him, but in vain. As he was per- 
fectly acquainted with all the foot-passes in 
the woods and mountains, and as the inhabit- 
ants were devotedly attached to him, he soon 
succeeded in uniting about fifty of the bravest 
of them, who determined to drive the Spaniards 
from the island, or die. He lived with them 
some time upon roots and wild fruits, and the 
produce of hunting. He animated their spirits 
by his conversation and example to such a 
degree, that they promised to follow wherever 
he chose to lead. His first object was to pro- 
cure arms and ammunition, of which his party 
was entirely destitute. Knowing all the Spanish 
outposts, he began by surprising one of them, 
held by a corporal and four men. Arismendy 
and twelve of his men, armed with clubs and 
long knives, surprised this post in the night, 
killed the five men, and took their arms and car- 
tridges. Arismendy proceeded in this manner, 
killing the Spaniards in the night, and taking 
their arms and ammunition, for several months ; 
and beforeany assistance could arrive, he and his 
men were again in themountains. He continued 
in this manner to weaken the Spanish force, 
until he obtained not only a considerable quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition, but many recruits 
also. His successful enterprises reanimated the 
fallen spirit of the inhabitants. But, though 
already enabled to act upon a larger plan, and 
with effect, he was still in want of every thing, 
but principally of arms and ammunition. He 
had nothing to expect from the Main, because, 
after the flight of Bolivar from’ Cumana, the 
remaining patriot chieftains were reduced, like 
himself, to provide for their troops as they 
could. But the spirit of patriotism was now so 
strong in Margarita, that the women joined 
with their husbands, brothers, and friends, in 
their efforts to become again free. They volun- 
tarily gave their jewellery, pearls, golden ear- 
rings, crosses, &c. for the support of the war, 
and made shirts and other necessary clothing 
for the troops. Arismendy was unanimously 
elected supreme chief. Some patriot clergy- 
men offered golden and silver vases of the 
church, which they had taken the precaution 
to bury and secrete before the Spaniards landed. 
These valuables were secretly sent to St. Tho- 
mas’s, to be exchanged for arms and warlike 
stores [or pocketed ?]. bi ° * 

“ During my stay in Margarita, General 
Arismendy, among many instances of the he- 
roism of their women, related to me the fol- 
lowing: — The wife of General Arismendy 
had a rich uncle, who had been many years 
settled at Trinidad, and had often pressed her 
to come and visit his family. At the end of 
1815, she suggested to her husband the plan of 
going herself to Trinidad, to pay the long- 
desired visit, and also for a more important 
purpose, which was to solicit from her uncle, 
by way of loan, a large sum of money for the 
purpose of aiding the war: her husband re- 
fused his consent to her going, and pointed out 
the dangers to which she would be exposed in 
that time of war and trouble, particularly from 
the numerous cruising vessels of the enemy, 
which then covered the seas in almost every 
direction from Margarita. She persisted, how- 
ever, in her purpose, and at length obtained his 
eonsent, and a proper commission from him for 
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and well educated; she embarked in a small 
schooner, without even a servant, and, when 
she went on board, was unknown to any one 
in the vessel. After sailing some days with a 
fair wind, the schooner was chased and over- 
taken by a Spanish privateer, and, though she 
sailed under Dutch colours, was sent into 
Porto Cabello. As soon as she arrived in that 
city, she was recognised by a number of persons 
as the wife of General Arismendy, and was 
immediately arrested, and put into a dark and 
damp dungeon in the citadel. Arismendy, 
who almost always put his prisoners to death, 
had spared three Spanish colonels and majors, 
whom he put into one of his forts, that they 
might serve him as hostages in case of need. 
The governor of Porto Cabello knew their si- 
tuation. They were beloved by their superior 
officers; and the governor sent one of his 
officers to Arismendy’s wife, with his word of 
honour, that she should be immediately set at 
liberty if she would write a line to her husband, 
and persuade him to release the three Spanish 
officers in exchange for her. She feared that 
her husband would be weak enough, as she 
expressed it, to consent to the proposal, and 
she positively refused to write. By the urgency 
of the governor, she understood the importance 
of these officers, and told him plainly that she 
would not write. After she had received a num- 
ber of visits to the same purpose, the governor 
came himself, and endeavoured to persuade 
her, but in vain. They then threatened her; 
but she replied, laughing, that it would be 
cowardly to torment a defenceless woman, 
whose only crime was being the wife of a 
patriotic general. They next employed more 
rigorous treatment with regard to her living, 
but still treated her respectfully, and promised 
her immediate liberty if she would write to her 
husband to release the officers. At length she 
became vexed with their importunity, and told 
the officer who came to her, that if General 
Arismendy were informed of their cowardly 
treatment of her ke would be as mad as a tiger, 
and would put to death thousands of Spaniards, 
men, women, and children,—all that might 
fall into his power: that, for her part, she was 
determined never to commit so weak and vile 
an act as they required of her; and that she 
would suffer a thousand deaths rather than 
attempt to persuade her husband to forget his 
duty. During three months she was treated 
with great barbarity ; but she remained firm, 
and constantly gave the same answers. The 
Spaniards, at last, finding that nothing could 
alter ber determination, permitted her to go to 
the island of Trinidad, fearing that if her 
husband should hear of her detention, he would 
do as she had predicted. Such was the wife of 
General Arismendy at the age of twenty-three 
years.” 

We must quote one little trait, for the be- 
nefit of our novel-loving readers; Bolivar’s 
perusal of a novel being among his most hei- 
nous offences. 

** As T entered his chamber familiarly, and 
without being announced, I found him lying 
in his hammock, as usual, and occupied in 
reading. When he saw me, he hastily placed 
his book under his pillow, and jumped out of 
the hammock to shake hands with me, but 
with a little more coolness than usual. Sur- 
prised to see Bolivar occupied in reading, which 
was unusual, and desirous to know with what 
book he was occupying himself, I came nearer 
to the hammock, and took the book out from 
under his pillow, asking him, what he was 
reading? He looked a little confused, and 


little!’ It was the New Heloise, by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau.” 

After all, this is as poor as it is an ill-written 
compilation; and those who have read the 
many preceding publications on the South 
American revolution will find little of novelty 
in it. 

The Bengalee; or, Sketches of Society and 
Manners in the East. 12mo. pp. 466. Lon- 
don, 1829. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

IF a few instances, as it were to shame the in- 
dustry on which we pique ourselves, had not 
before shewn that it is just possible, among the 
many volumes which crowd table, chair, and 
floor of our room, that one may now and then 
escape even the Argus eyes of an Editor, we 
might indeed marvel that this very amusing 
work should have been so long neglected ; but 
‘¢ Better late than never” is an encouraging 
proverb,—and on the strength of it we now 
proceed to call our readers’ attention to this 
entertaining collection of tales, sketches, &c. 
Written by a gentleman (a Captain Anderson, 
we believe) whose own residence in India well 
qualifies him to describe scenes in which he 
bore part, they are drawn with great anima- 
tion and spirit; and we have been much pleased 
with the tale whence we derive the ensuing. 
A young officer, with a company of sepoys, is in 
attendance—a kind of honourable guardianship 
—on one of the native rajahs; and being gifted 
with the most oriental of imaginations, he allows 
it to be excited to the very climax by the rajah’s 
daughter. 

** On the second day after the arrival of the 
new guard at Doorgakhoond, the whole camp 
was ordered to be held in readiness for march- 
ing. The maharajah, Omrut Rao, had de- 
termined to move at once; thus his followers 
and family were‘to-break ground in the even- 
ing, and encamp in the open space before the 
grove of trees, so as to form into marching 
order, and be prepared for regular departure 
early on the ensuing morning. Towards night, 
however, it was announced to Lieut. Amorett 
that a person of consequence from the ex- 
peishwah was in attendance, desiring to com- 
municate with the officer of the guard. On 
his admission, he apologised, in the name of 
his highness, for a change in his intentions ; 
and mentioned that the illness of the young 
princess, who had lately joined them from the 
Dekhan, was the unfortunate and unavoidable 
cause. She had been attacked with fever on 
the way ; and, in consequence of severe con- 
tinued indisposition on her arrival at Benares, 
it had been found necessary to postpone her 
marriage with the maharajah’s eldest son. A 
sudden relapse, which had just taken place, 
had induced his highness to countermand the 
march for the present. ‘ Give my respects to 
the maharajah,’ said the lieutenant ; ‘I shall be 
ready with my escort whenever it is his high- 
ness’s pleasure to command it. I hope the 
princess is not seriously indisposed.’ ‘ She is 
said to suffer from increased fever,’ replied the 
minister ; ‘ but little was communicated to 
me on the subject.” ‘Humph!’ said the 
young officer; and, after a short pause, ‘is 
she not betrothed to the young prince who 
was in attendance upon his highness this 
morning, when the guard saluted the maha- 
rajah in passing?” The confidential minister, 
Simuckjee, in the true diplomatic gravity of 
his sect, was not disposed to be more than ne- 
cessarily communicative. He stiffly, but po- 
litely, answered, that she had been betrothed 
to the prince several years ago; but, as cus- 











obtaining the loan, She was young, handsome, 


answered, ‘ He read it to recreate his mind a 
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the family. Her illness had hitherto pre-| languishing eyes. 


She exhibited few signs of 


vented all festivities, aa well as the final cere-| being ill, though, perhaps, the faint flushing of 


monies of the marri ‘ She is very beauti- 
ful, I have understood,’ observed Amorett. 
‘ So it is believed,’ rejoined the minister. ‘ Is 
she so young as they describe her ?’ inquired 
the lieutenant. ‘I know not her highness’s 
age,’ was the brief reply. ‘ About twelve or 
thirteen, they tell me,’ perseveringly con- 
tinued the young man. ‘ Indeed!’ was the 
still colder reply of the keen-looking little old 
— who was once famous in the Dek- 
for his diplomacy and intrigues. ‘ But 
shall I retire from your presence? May I take 
leave ?’ said he, bending as in salutation, and 
apparent anxiety to withdraw. The wonted 
compliments ensued, and the minister cere- 
moniously left the tent. During the whole of 
the next night our hero did nothing but dream 
of the beautiful sick princess. Nor were his 
waking thoughts less devoted to her image. 
He fancied her, as a matter of course, to be 
lovely as the fevered imagination could sug- 
gest. She was young,—of this he had posi- 
tively been assured ;—she was beautiful,—he 
had heard that too, or fancied he had heard : 
it was a thing, of course, as much a matter of 
fact to his conviction as if he had seen her and 
dwelt. for days in silent admiration of her 
loveliness. There were black eyes,—the large, 
languid, deep-fringed, sleepy, soul-breathing 
eyes of the hallowed daughters of Brahma ; 
that pure transparency of skin, so peculiarly 
their own; the hair braided back upon her 
brow, that just peeped between the silvery 
folds of her muslin doputtah ;—all this was as 
clearly and satisfactorily seen by him, and as 
much established to his mind’s admiring belief, 
as if the maharajah himself had presented his 
betrothed daughter to his gaze. That very 
circumstance too, — betrothed! and her now 
sinking under fearful sickness, when at the 
very point of completing her vows! Nay, 
at this very moment also, the whole camp 
anxiously awaiting her recovery, and hanging, 
as it were, breathlessly on her very existence ! 
There was something so touching, so interest- 
ing in the whole picture, that he dwelt on it 
till the little princess became as intensely an 
object of solicitude to the young English sol- 
dier, who had never seen her, as she could 
have been almost to her very friends, or the 
attendants immediately about her person.”’ 

As a medical adviser, he gains admission to 
her presence. 

** At length the old woman re-appeared, 
and slowly and ceremoniously conducted the 
Englishman to the inner tent itself. The 
cheeck, or bamboo screen of the doorway, was 
raised, and, entering, he found himself in the 
presence of the princess. She seemed to be 
scarcely emerging from childhood, but was de- 
cidedly beautiful,—fairer even than an Asiatic 
could. be supposed to be, and with an air of 
command and dignity, which our hero had 
little anticipated so young a girl being in pos- 
session of. She was seated in the eastern 
manner on a chair, that is, she was entirely 
upon its seat; one of her feet being thrown 
easily, and not unelegantly, under the other, 
the knee of the latter being raised, gracefully 
enough for such a position, to the level of her 
waist. A rich silver worked Benares veil, or 
doputtah, of delicate and most beautiful manu- 
facture, surrounded her head and person ge- 
nerally, though still betraying, through its 
texture, the contour of her lovely and gentle 
form, as well as her entire features, which 
were not a little improved by her large dark— 
yet, from her late indisposition—softened and 


| 


“eae em 
a relation by Captain Dourville, of a French 
expedition which merely followed in its wake, 


her cheek, which was occasioned by it, rather | and confirmed its truth, was hailed with great 


added to, than detracted from, her general 
loveliness. Amorett stood silent and abashed 
near the entrance, nor was he summoned to 
his recollection, until her highness, turning 
round, directed towards him a careless and 
indifferent glance of mere observation, and 
made some remark to her women in the Mah- 
rattah tongue, on the strange looks and ap- 
pearance of the white-haired foreigner. Col- 
lecting himself, he approached her, and, with 
much show of ceremony, taking a chair near 
her, (which, by the by, they little thought of 
offering to him,) he commenced a conversation, 
by endeavouring to stammer forth some set 
inquiry as to her health. She simply replied 
by staring at him; and, on his affecting to 
take her hand, to feel its pulse, she at first 
withheld it, as in dislike of the liberty, or as 
objecting to be touched by hlm; and when, at 
last, she gave it with sovereign unconcern, she 
looked first at him, and then towards her suite, 
as if in cold wonderment of the scene before 
her. In vain he attempted, with studied gen- 
tleness, to make inquiry regarding her late 
indisposition ;—she understood him not: and 
at length glancing carelessly, almost contemp- 
tuously, over his whole person, she desired one 
of her attendants to motion him to withdraw, 
as if perfectly satisfied with the exhibition of 
the stranger; in fact, adding, in a few plain 
words, that she had seen him long enough. 
It was now time for our poor astounded and 
mortified hero to look his astonishment :—he 
rose up and commenced to bow and explain his 
utter surprise ; but she coldly made signal with 
her hand, of her permission for him to ‘ retire 
from the presence ;’ and then, turning round, 
commenced a conversation, possibly regarding 
his appearance, with the servants and suite 
around her. The fact became too humiliatingly 
apparent: —he had been introduced to the 
princess as a sight, as something to look at, 
and amuse her in her indisposition! In serious 
truth, the whole circumstance was simply 
this.When Omrut Rao signified his per- 
mission for the English officer to be admitted, 
agreeably to his request, her highness’s people 
and immediate suite, deeming it an indignity 
to their mistress, had brought about such ad- 
mittance by asking the young betrothed, if she 
would not graciously please to look at a ‘ ghora 
admee, literally a white man! Thus the ro- 
mantic, the impassioned, the poetic, the love- 
breathing Amorett had been walked into the 
zenanah, as a led bear or tame monkey, for 
the honourable amusement and mere gratifica- 
tion of curiosity of a young simple Mahrattah 
girl, of some thirteen or fourteen years of 

e ” 

If the poetry had been entirely omitted, the 
volume would certainly have been improved ; 
it is quite of the old school, where Flavias, 
Flirtillas, Hortensios, &c. were the abstract 
personifications of virtues and vices, and 
treated accordingly. There are many remarks 
we would recommend to the attention of ju- 
venile Indians, as replete with all the sound 
sense of experience. The voyage and the 
arrival home are well sketched ; and, altogether, 
the volume offers, we think, much varied 
amusement to its readers. 








Captain Peter Dillon’s Voyage. 
(Second Notice.) 
Tue interest attached to this narrative of a 
voyage which ascertained the fate of La Pé- 





rouse will not be diminished by observing that 


|enthusiasm at the last meeting of the Geogra~ 


phical Society at Paris, though the account did 
not even allude to the preceding adventure of 
the English vessel, nor to the liberality of the 
East India Company, which sent her out. The 
national contrast in this respect certainly does 
little credit to the Society’s proceedings ; for, to 
give honour where honour is due, is more ho- 
nourable to the giver than to the receiver, and 
to withhold it is a paltry act and a disgrace. 
Nor can we in this instance offer the excuse 
of ignorance, since the French government had 
already acknowledged Captain Dillon’s services, 
by bestowing the Cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour upon him, and a pension; though we be- 
lieve the East India Company never had even 
thanks for the expense they bestowed upon an 
object so peculiarly French. 

Having reluctantly made these remarks, we 
return to the volumes before us. In his voy- 
age out, Captain Dillon had, as we noticed 
months ago, an inveterate quarrel with Dr. 
Tytler, the naturalist who accompanied him ; 
of which dispute there is, perhaps, too much 
said for the reader ; but when we reflect on the 
irritated feeling and sufferings of the writer, 
and the ill treatment he received from the au- 
thorities at Van Diemen’s Land, we cannot 
blame him for his personal anxiety to set the 
affair in its true light. We, however, pass it 
over for the leading events of the voyage itself. 
On the Ist of July, 1827, the journal says,— 

“ At day-light stood in for the Bay of 
Islands, and at 9 a.m. ‘anchored in five and a 
half fathoms of water in Corararicka Bay. The 
ship was surrounded, before letting go the 
anchor, by several canoes containing a number 
of natives. Being Sunday, we were all attired 
in our best. I spoke to them in the native lan. 
guage, but they did not recognise me for a long 
time. At length one of the young ladies 
called out most lustily, notwithstanding her 
delicate sex, ‘ Rangatheera no Patareeckee,’— 
‘ it is the Captain of the St. Patrick ;’ alluding 
to the ship which I commanded here last year. 
This recognition was re-echoed in every New 
Zealand throat, and nothing for some time was 
audible but the word ‘ Peter’—the name by 
which I am known by the South Sea Islanders. 
A man who appeared to be of some conse- 
quence in one of the canoes requested to be ad- 
mitted on board; but this I refused, alleging 
as my reason that he had nothing to barter. 
He replied that he had. I repeated that I 
could see nothing; but he, pointing to the 
stern of his canoe, in which sat a pretty female 
about twelve years old, insisted, with a signifi- 
cant glance, that he had something better than 
a buocka (hog). I thanked him for his kind 
intentions, but replied that the ship was éabooed 
(i. e. sacred, or not to be approached,) until 
another anchor was let go, and the sails 
handed. Our conversation then assumed a 
political cast; in the course of which he in- 
formed me that he was the nephew of Boo 
Marray, a great and powerful chief, and the 
proprietor of this harbour, who, he said, my 
friends at the river Thames had killed about 
twelve months ago. He also said that Boo 
Marray’s son had been killed, with about two 
hundred warriors, and that there was an expe- 
dition then fitting out against the Thames 
tribes, consisting of all the allied chiefs of the 
north, who were fully determined to extermi- 
nate the whole of the Boroos and M‘Marraghs. 
He then inquired where the two young men 





were that belonged to the Thames country, 
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whom I. took from thence .in the St. Patrick. 
Being informed that they were with me, he 
then said, ‘ You must deliver them up, that 
we may kill and eat them directly." He was 
clothed in a war mat, with,a mantle of dog- 
skins thrown loosely over his shoulders ; his 
countenance at this moment assumed an aspect 
of the most savage ferocity, his eyes starting 
from their sockets with the intenseness of de- 
sire to seize on the innocent relatives of a 
people with whom he happened to be at war. 
It is hardly necessary to say, I replied to his 
cannibal request by telling him that the young 
men were under the protection of the British 
flag and guns, and should not be molested 
while on board—that they were tabooed. When 
on shore they might be treated conformably to 
the laws of New Zealand; but the intimation 
of his intentions regarding them would make 
me careful as to where they should land. I 
ordered up my friends Brian Boroo and Mor- 
gan M‘Marragh, who went to the side of the 
vessel and commenced a conversation with 
their would-be devourer. The chief spoke to 
them with as much nonchalance as if he had 
never expressed a wish to pick their ribs or sup 
on their roasted chine,—a business that, if I 
might judge from the preparations his canoe 
exhibited, he seemed to have entertained some 
idea of prior to his putting off to the ship. He 
spoke in terms of the highest respect and 
praise of Brian’s father, saying that two of 
Boo Marray’s sons were taken in battle, with 
other men of consequence belonging to his 
tribe, and enslaved; that Brian’s father 
shortly afterwards ordered them to be released, 
and furnished them with a canoe, in which 
they returned to their native district, and were 
now two days’ march in the interior, but would 
pay him a visit the moment they heard that 
he had arrived. The ship being moored, this 
gentleman was allowed to come on board. 
Brian Boroo and he took each: other_by the 
hand, and gently inclined their heads until 
their noses touched. Their conversation then 
turned upon the heroic exploits of Brian’s 
countrymen in the late wars. Several young 
ladies condescended to come on board, and the 
decks were shortly crowded with females, some 
of whom made a very genteel appearance, be- 
ing dressed in English gowns, shirts, and petti- 
coats; others were in their native costume. 
Without solicitation they proceeded voluntarily 
to amuse us with songs, dances, war whoops, 
and comic performances, in which they suc- 
ceeded inimitably.”’ 

Captain Dillon excuses the custom of keep- 
ing the native women on board, by the plea 
that they are hostages for the safety of the 
snilors employed on shore. The account of the 
destruction of the Boyd and its crew is a har. 
rowing tale ; but as it has been already told in 
various ways, we shall prefer a lighter vein—the 
visit to the ship of a New Zealand priestess. 

‘‘ This priestess (we are told) presented a 
noble figure. She appeared to be of a middle 
age; her complexion brunette, with sparkling 
black eyes; and her jet-black hair, which was 
of a considerable length, gently flowed in ring- 
lets over her shoulders, waving gracefully in 
the air as she walked. She was attired in the 
state robes of her country, and conveyed to the 
mind a forcible idea of savage royalty. She 
had not been long seated before she remarked 
that the day was rather cold, and demanded if 
there was any rum on board, and if so, re- 
quested that some might be produced and given 
her. I told her that we had some, and or- 
dered a decanter of brandy to be placed before 


her. After significantly eyeing it for some 





time, and not liking the colour, she observed, 
‘ This is not rum; Ihave never seen such as 
this before: let me have such rum as the 
whalers have on board.’ With this request 
I immediately complied: she filled a tumbler 
nearly, and without hesitation quaffed it to the 
bottom. She then called for a segar, and hav- 
ing smoked a little, soon became very talkative. 
The person who mostly attracted her notice 
was an elderly gentleman named Richardson, 
the surgeon’s assistant. She inquired of me 
who he was. I made answer that he was our 
doctor and priest. With this information she 
seemed much pleased, saying that she herself 
was a priestess and physician; and added, 
* Will not my brother salute me according to 
the custom of New Zealand?’ that is, gently 
to incline the head and touch noses. On the 
lady’s request being communicated to Mr. 
Richardson, he with much gallantry complied ; 
but, unfortunately, on stooping, his wig fell 
off, and exhibited a huge bald pate. It is more 

to conceive than express her highness’s 
alarm and terror at this preternatural mode of 
salutation, for she verily believed that he had 
taken off his scalp by the aid of magic. She 
screamed most dreadfully, having for the first 
time seen a real proof of that skill in the black 
art, which she pretended that she was possessed 
of. All her female attendants joined in yelling 
most piteously on witnessing this phenomenon, 
and scampered with their mistress as speedily 
as they could out of the cuddy, screaming out 
in the native tongue, * A witch! a wizard! an 
enchanter!’ During the alarm, Mr. Richard- 
son recovered his wig, and placed it on his head 
as before, to the no small astonishment of some 
of them who ventured to peep slily at him 
during the process. After much trouble I suc- 
ceeded in allaying the fears of her highness and 
suite, who once more ventured to sit down; 
not however without casting many a terrified 
glance at our priest-arid doctor, whom she did 
not require to salute her a second time. She with 
much anxiety inquired if it was not by the aid 
of magic that he had disencumbered himself of 
his hair, and wished to know if he could with 
equal facility take off his head, which I did not 
altogether deny. This intelligence caused her 
to eye our doctor with a degree of profound re- 
verence, and she requested I would inform her 
how many evil spirits he had influence over, 
and if he could also shake the hair and skin 
from the back part as from the front of his 
head. I replied, that with regard to the num. 
ber of spirits over which he had control, it was 
out of my power to inform her truly ; but as 
regarded his hair, I assured her he could dis- 
member himself from head to foot with the 
greatest facility. During our conversation, 
one of the nymphs attending on the priestess, 
a girl of about fourteen years, slily approached 
Mr. Richardson, and mistaking a tuft of his 
natural hair for its movable substitute, deter- 
mined, by a good pull, to ascertain if the virtue 
lay in the hair or in its owner; but the hair 
holding fast, she was compelled to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat, lest the magician should meta- 
morphose her into a hog,—those people believing 
in transmigration. This incident, no doubt, 
tended to confirm their belief in our priest’s 
power, and caused a hearty laugh at the ex- 
pense of the female casuist.”’ 

At her next visit the priestess was still more 
alarmed by a good sailor’s joke. The draughts- 
man and officers had prevailed on the surgeon’s 
assistant to “ submit the bald part of his head 
to the draughtsman’s art, who in a short time 
metamorphosed it in such a way, that had he 


sway of Pagan superstition, he might have ob- 
tained worshippers as the god Janus, who had 
in pity to men condescended to pay them a 
visit. His head presented the perfect appear- 
ance of an additional phiz, most hideously por. 
trayed on the bald part of the cranium. Van- 
cathai, with her numerous female friends and 
attendants, being seated in the cuddy, begged 
as an especial favour that I would send for the 
magician, and prevail on him to shake off the 
hair and skin from his head, as he had done 
yesterday. She stated, as her reason for this 
request, that those to whom she had mentioned 
the circumstance would not believe that so won- 
derful a thing could be done by any man, and 
that she had brought the most incredulous with 
her to-day, that they might be eye-witnesses of 
the miracle. Mr. Richardson with much po- 
liteness consented to a repetition of it, and, 
approaching her highness, made a most grace. 
ful bow, and in a moment cast off his artificial 
hair, when, instead of an inoffensive bald pate, 
behold a horrible double face met the eyes of 
the astonished priestess and her companions, 
Dreadful indeed was the confusion which im. 
mediately succeeded this display of even super- 
magical power. The cuddy was in a moment 
cleared of the yisitants, and the magician left 
in peaceable possession of the apartment. In- 
fidelity itself was now convinced of his magical 
powers, and there was not a native unbeliever 
in the ship.” 

We now sail for the Mannicolos; but the 
pressure of new matter induces us to postpone 
this interesting subject to another paper. 








Major Beamish’s Translation of Bismark’s 
Cavalry Tactics, with Notes by the Trans- 
lator. Second edition. 8vo. pp. 403. Lon- 
don, 1830. Ebers and Co. 


THE principal novelty in this new edition of a 
valuable work is a demgnstration of the in- 
expediency of maneuvering by threes, which 
is made clear even to a civilian; since it does 
not appear to require much drilling to be 
sensible that a horse, which spins round on his 
centre,—an operation necessary, it seems, in 
wheeling by threes,—is more fatigued, and ex- 
periences greater difficulty in the movement, 
than in following the gradual sweep of a circle, 
as in wheeling (the substitution proposed by 
the Ps ras | by subdivisions. As to the 
evils of ** rear rank in front,’? another con- 
sequence, it appears, of manceuvering by threes, 
we are not sufficiently experienced in military 
matters to touch much uponit ; we presume, how- 
ever, that it is something like putting the cart 
before the horse. Altogether, we would again 
recommend this volume to the general as well 
as to the professional reader, as containing the 
history of all the different modes of cavalry 
warfare from the horsemen of Pharaoh down 
to the cuirassiers of Napoleon. The notes also 
present a detailed description of the arms, 
armour, and combats of the days of chivalry, 
authenticated faites d’armes of distinguished 
British regiments and the German legion, and 
entertaining anecdotes, &c. 





Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle in England. 3 vols. 
18mo. London, 1830. J. Murray. 
A GREAT variety of information is here plea- 
santly collected ; and though we are very far 
from wishing to see any young ladies of our 
acquaintance either chymists, botanists, or ge0- 
logists, yet such slight knowledge as, without 
dabbling in science or hard words, does away 
with the prejudices of complete ignorance, may 
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ment. We do not offer quotations, as most of 
the facts, &c. are such as must be matter of 
general knowledge to our older readers; but 
the following is new to us: 

‘* My uncle mentioned yesterday, that in 
returning a few years ago from Berwick upon 
Tweed, he was much surprised, as night came 
on, at seeing two immense fires near Newcastle. 
Upon inquiring, he found that they were the 
small coal which does not readily sell, and is 
therefore separated by screens from the larger 
blocks. Prodigious heaps are thus formed at 
the mouths of the pits; and from the decom- 
position of the pyrites, they take fire, and 
continue to burn for years. One of these huge 
mounds was but a few miles from the road; it 
was said to cover twelve acres of ground, and 
to have been burning for eight years. As all 
that small coal might be made use of to produce 
coal gas, he says the legislature should in- 
terfere, to prevent such a shameful waste; for 
not less than one hundred thousand chaldrons 
are thus annually destroyed on the banks of 
the river Tyne; and nearly the same quantity 
on the Wear. Beneath these burning heaps, 
he found a bed of blackish scoria, which re- 
sembles basalt, and is used for mending the 
roads.” 

We must add, that Bertha’s Visit to her 
Uncle will be a most agreeable Christmas pre- 
sent to our young friends. 








A LETTER from Venice says, —‘* A manu- 
script of the famous jeweller Benvenute Cel- 
lini, who was employed by Francis the First, 
and whose Memoirs, written in the naive style 
of Boccaccio, were printed some time since, has 
just been published and translated in extracts 
by Goéthe. The new MS. bears the title of Rac- 
conti, or tales, and was extracted by M. Gamba 
from a treatise on the art of jewellery; the 
manuscript of which is kept in the Marciana 
library at Venice. This treatise belonged to 
Cellini, and the artist has inserted various 
notes and observations on it, and has also 
added 'some lengthened remarks. These are 
what have been published ; and they are evi- 
dently imbued with the spirit and originality 
which characterised this skilful jeweller. 

‘* M. Gamba is also indebted to the libra- 
ries of Venice for the materials of a work he 
has just written, which is a collection of the 
letters of illustrious Venetians of the sixteenth 
century. It contains the letters of Cardinals 
Bembo, Contarini, Valiero, André Morosini, 
Navagero, Gradenigo, &c. M.Gamba has also 
published separately two speeches of the senator 
Geoges Gradenigo, — one of which treats of 
experience in civil matters.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris. 
I BELIEVE it was an Irishman who said 
‘* he wished to die, for the pleasure of hearing 
his friends speak well of him ;” and, indeed, 
nothing seems so much calculated to awaken 
feelings of benevolence in our neighbours, as 
the impossibility of our returning thanks for 
their eulogiums. Since Sunday last, physicians 
have pronounced the celebrated Madame de 
Genlis past recovery,—consequently there is 
not a virtue with which she is not endowed. 
Notwithstanding, however, this politeness on 
their parts, and the verdict of physicians, Ma- 
dame de Genlis is still on this side of the Styx, 


and even threatened her panegyrists yesterday 
with a tempo convalescence. The Duke 


and Duchess of Orleans are amongst her sin- 
cerest friends; and have been incessant in 








their attentions. Her adopted son is, however, 
the being who makes her cling to this world ; 
and nothing can surpass her enthusiastic affec- 
tion for him. 

One of the favourite points of discussion at 
present is M. Jacotol’s method of education. 
This emancipator of human intellects (as he is 
termed) has so many warm disciples, that to 
question the miraculous effects of being Jaco- 
tolised, is attended with infinitely more danger 
than to deny the infallibility of his Holiness. 
The argument for him goes chiefly to prove, 
that to make a great man, we must turn edu- 
cation topsy-turvy—begin where we end. This 
puts me in mind of a work, sous presse, 
for the benefit of young architects, in which 
the author recommends modern builders of 
houses, &c. to commence with the chimneys, 
and finish with the foundation. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ARUNDEL MANUSCRIPTS, 


At the Royal Society. 
A t stir having been made respecting the exc! e 
C of these MSS. by the President and Council a2 


Royal Society for duplicates in the ion of the 
British Museum, we have much satisfaction in gra- 
tifying the curiosity Of the public and of the learned 
eye a brief account of their most valuable arti- 


THE manuscripts which form the Howard 
Arundel Collection at the Royal Society, exclu- 
sive of those in the oriental languages, amount 
to about five hundred and fifty. The more 
important consist of a Wyclif’s Bible, in Eng- 
lish, 2 vols. folio—the most superb manuscript 
of its kind known; a Greek Evangelistarium 
—an old and fine manuscript ; a MS. of Pliny’s 
Natural History, of the twelfth century; a 
Latin Psalter, with an interlineary Saxon ver- 
sion; a MS. of Thucydides; Froissart, in 
3 vols.—fine, bus. mutilated; ‘a good manu 
script of the Homilies of St. Chrysostom, in 
Greek ; a Greek Euclid ; Gregory Nazianzen ; 
and a Latin and Norman Psalter. There are 
numerous manuscripts of the classics, also, in 
the collection, several of them of a good age, 
but a few nearly coeval with the art of print- 
ing: among these are Suetonius; various 
works of Cicero; various works of Boethius ; 
two Virgils; a MS. of the Rei Rustice Scrip- 
tores ; Thucydides; Justin ; Diodorus Siculus ; 
Lucan ; Martial ; Claudian; Horace; Terence ; 
Tacitus’s Germany; Plautus; Macrobius ; 
Juvenal and Persius ; the Thebais of Statius ; 
Hesiod ; two Plays of Aristophanes; the He- 
cuba of Euripides ; Priscian; Vitruvius ; Isi- 
dorus ; and Diogenes Laertius; with a MS. of 
the Catholicon of J. Januensis. The English 
Chronicles are also a numerous class; viz. two 
copies of Geoffrey of Monmouth; Giraldus 
Cambrensis ; Whethamstede; Eadmer; Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury; William of Jumieges ; Hun- 
tingdonand Trivet ; Hovenden; Bede; Matthew 
of Westminster ; the Polychronicon, &c. There 
are likewise various Abbey Registers and Ren- 
tals: as of Glastonbury, Newenham, the Hos- 
pital at Bury in Suffolk, St. Albans, Christ 
Church, Canterbury, and St. John, Colchester. 
In English poetry, several of Lydgate’s works, 
Occleve, Hampole, and a metrical Capgrave. 
There is a second MS. of Euclid, with dia- 
grams ; a copy of the Greek Gospels ; manu- 
scripts of Eusebius and Theodoret; an old 
English manuscript of the Rule of the Mo- 
nastery of Sion; and a very remarkable manu- 
script of Leonardo da Vinci. A sufficient list 
has been here enumerated to shew the good 
sense of the President and Council of the 
Royal Society in offering the collection, in 








exchange for duplicate books of science, to the 
trustees of the British Museum. Where these 
manuscripts are at present placed, they are 
foreign to the objects of the Society which pos- 
sesses them, and, comparatively speaking, ac- 
cessible to but few persons; the reverse of 
this will be the case when deposited in the 
national collection. There they will be acces- 
sible to all who wish to consult them; whilst 
the Royal Society, without the outlay of mo- 
ney, will acquire many works of a rare or 
costly kind which they would be able by no 
other means to obtain. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
AyimeEr B. Lampert, Esq. in the chair.— 
A paper by Edward Foster, Esq. one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, being an 
account of the vicia angustifolia of the Eng- 
lish Flora, or wild tare, was read. In his com- 
munication the scientific author, in a very satis- 
factory manner, made it appear evident that 
two different species had heretofore been con- 
founded together and classed under the same 
appellative: he proposes, as a distinguishing 
name, that of vicia barbartii. Nothing took 
place at this meeting requiring further notice. 
UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 
On Wednesday last, a meeting composed 
chiefly of military officers took place, the ob- 
ject of which was the establishment of a Mu- 
seum, to be more particularly devoted to models 
of scientific inventions connected with the na- 
val and military services, but which is also to 
include collections in natural history, &c. His 
Majesty’s approbation of the plan was commu- 
nicated to the meeting; and a series of resolu- 
tions, with a subscription, were immediately 
entered upon for carrying it into effect. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

Turs Society held its public sitting on the 12th 
instant in the general council chamber of the 
Hotel de Ville, under the presidency of M. 
Hyde de Neuville. The chairman opened the 
business with an eloquent speech, in which he 
stated the objects of the society, and the be- 
nefits its exertions had already conferred on 
mankind, by the encouragement it held out 
to science and research. In contradiction to 
those writers who haved called savage life the 
‘ life of nature,” he contended that.such an 
idea was both unphilosophical and unjust,— 
that the Creator had much higher objects in 
view for the human race than mere animal 
existence; and that the real “ life of nature” 
was a life of civilisation. The orator then 
adverted to the pleasing fact, that the flags of 
Europe no longer traversed the ocean for the 
mere purpose of enthralling savages; to ex- 
tend the blessings of education, and the habits 
of social life, was now the nobler object of her 
fleets, and especially of those of France. On 
the conclusion of the president’s address, Cap- 
tain Durville, of the Astrolabe, read some 
highly interesting extracts from the late 
voyage of that vessel round the world, per- 
formed under his command, particularly those 
parts of the journal relating to the discovery of 
the relics of the unfortunate expedition of La 
Pérouse, on the coasts of Vanicoro. The 
narrative of the sufferings endured by the crew 
of the Astrolabe, from the unhealthiness of the 
climate in those latitudes, where twenty-five of 
the men perished with frightful rapidity, pro- 
duced a strong impression upon the audience, 
as did also the statements concerning the crew 
of La Boussole, the companion vessel to that 
which carried La Pérouse himself. Captain 
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Durville thinks it not impossible but that some 
survivors of this double catastrophe may even 
yet be eventually discovered. 


SUBMARINE CURRENTS. 

Ir is well known that the Mediterranean is 
constantly receiving from the Atlantic, by the 
Straits of Gibraltar, an enormous quantity of 
water, which serves, with that which runs into 
it from rivers, to replace what it loses by eva- 
poration. In this eternal renovation, evapora- 
tion carries away only fresh water, while the 
currents bring only salt water. How is it, 
therefore, that the composition of this sea does 
not in the least vary, and that it remains appa- 
rently the same as that of the ocean? The 
idea which naturally presents itself is, that the 
excess of salt is constantly carried away by a 
lower counter-current. 

If this counter-current exists, as it carries 
away only a part of the water which has en- 
tered, since the other part is lost by evapora- 
tion, and as, nevertheless, it must carry away 
all the salt, it follows that an equal volume of 
it must contain much more salt than the upper 
current. But, hitherto, no sensible difference 
has been discovered between the superficial and 
the profound layers. On the contrary, their 
composition has appeared to be exactly the same. 
Dr. Marcet, who occupied himself so much in 
investigations of this nature, imagined that this 
absence of agreement between the results of 
observation and those of reasoning, might be 
owing to the circumstance of our not having 
yet penetrated to sufficiently great depths. He 

erefore requested Captain Smith, employed 
at that time in hydrographic labours in the 
Mediterranean, to obtain for him specimens 
taken at the greatest depths to which it was 
practicable to reach. Captain Smith cheerfully 
executed this commission; but in. the mean 
while Dr. Marcet died, and the specimens were 


dispersed. Dr. Wollaston, however, succeeded | p, 


in obtaining three of them. The first two did 
not exhibit in their composition any difference 
from the water of the common sea; but the 
third, taken from a greater depth (670 fathoms) 
contained a quantity of salt four times greater 
than the water of the surface. A counter- 


current thus composed, if we suppose it of the | ¢ 


same depth and the same breadth as the upper 
current, need have only a fourth of the swift- 
ness of that upper current constantly to 
away an equal quantity of salt, and thereby to 
prevent an increase of saltness. The result 
would be the same, if, the swiftness being equal, 
the inferior current had only a fourth of the 
volume of the superior.—Le Globe. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Tue following observations, by M. Albert, re- 
lative to the renewal of , are taken from 
the Archiv der Teutschen Landwirths. It is 
generally believed among agriculturists, that 
the transport of seeds from one place to another 
has a great influence, not only upon the quan- 
tity, but upon the quality, of the produce; and 
that certain soils are better calculated for the 
culture of different plants than others. For this 
reason every country in Europe draws its flax- 
seed from Riga; and in some parts of Ger- 
many, oats are bought exclusively in certain 
villages. M. Albert has scrupulously examined 
the different opinions upon these subjects, and 
has come to the following conclusions. He has 
found it most advantageous to take the seed 
from the places where the mother plant had 
acquired the most perfect developement. Thus, 
the best way is to sow corn upon a clay soil 
rather than upon a sandy one, as the grains 
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are larger, and weigh more. He says, that as 
the temperature of the sci] has a greater influ- 
ence upon the developement of plants than the 
climate itself, the opinion that seeds should be 
taken exclusively either from the south or 
north is an erroneous one. Seeds will be larger 
or smaller in proportion to the leaves of the 
plants. Corn taken from a sandy soil will 
never grow better upon superior land than 
what the sandy soil has produced. The chan- 
ging of seeds does not in itself make an altera- 
tion in the product; but it is to be attributed 
entirely to the influence of the soil, the climate, 
and the cultivation. When seed is sown upon 
different soils alternately, those characteristics 
will predominate which had developed them- 
selves previously upon the plant which had 
been the longest in the same soil. The opinion 
that corn will always deteriorate if the seed be 
not changed, is a false one. The author re- 
marks, that - which has first been sowed 
upon a clay soil, and then upon a sandy one, 
should not be sown too soon, as the shoots are 
apt to be overturned. Large seeds are incon- 
testably to be preferred to small ones. To 
prove this, M. Albert refers to the analogy in 
this respect with animals; and he concludes by 
stating, that whatever may be the influence of 
cultivation, it will always be unable to sur- 
mount the influence which the properties of 
certain lands exercise upon the nature of vege- 
tables. 








LITERARY. AND LEARNED. 


Oxrorp, Dec. 12th.—On Thursday the following degrees 
were conferred :— 
Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by accumulation.—Rev. 
W. Y. C. Hunt, Exeter College. 
6 saeer in Divinity.—Rev- J. Norris, Fellow of C. C, 
ollege. 
Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. T. F, A. P. Hodges, Fel- 
low of New College. 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer, Michel 
Scholar, J. J. Jervis, Queen’s College; Rev. C. Burlton, 
Fellow, New College; T, Cottle, Rev. G. R. Kensit, 


ke College. 
chelors of Arts.—J. P. Pearce, Queen’s College, J. 
ll, Brasennose College, Grand Compounders; O. 
Ormerod, T. Hillyard, Brasennose College; B. Owen, 
Scholar, H. Rogers, Jesus College; R. B. Hall, C. C. C.; 
E. Phillott, Scholar, Pembroke College; H. Johnson, 
Sel » Wadham ge; F. F. Langston, St. John’s 
College; G. C. Bethune, Trinity College; E, Stewart, 
H. Polson, E. Knight, C. Rodd, A. 
agdalen 


em 


Oriel College; 
Saunders, Exeter College; F. Bulley, Demy, M 
ollege. 


CamBripnég, Dec. 11th.—At a congregation on Wednes- 
day last the following degrees were conferred :— 
8 in Divinity.—Rev. R. Lowe, Rev. J. Evans, 
St. John’s College, Compounder. 
Masters of Arts.—J. Price, St. John’s College ; E. Sneyd, 
Christ College. 
Licentiate in Physic.—W. G. Peene, Trinity College, 
Compounder. 
in Civil Law.—H. C. Jenner, J. B. Dasent, 
Trinity Hall. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Davies GILBERT, Esq. in the chair.— The 
second part of Mr. Faraday’s paper “ on the 
manufacture of glass for optical purposes,” 
was read. W. G. Meredith, Esq., M.A. of 
Oxford, and J. L. Knight, one of his Ma- 
jesty’s counsel, were proposed. On the table 
were placed Reports on M. Rifaud’s Egyptian 
Collections ; the sixteenth vol. of the Asiatic 
Researches ; the new part of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Memoirs; Dr. Robinson's Ar- 
magh Astronomical Observations; the Fables 
of Pilpay, in Persian, lithographed for the 
Native Education Society, Bombay, presented 
by the East India Company; the new volume 
of the Turin Memoirs ; eight Nos. of the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and Emi- 
nent Personages of the Nineteenth Century ; 
and a variety of other works of literature and 





art. 
The following is Mr. Lloyd’s account of the 


levellings carried on across the isthmus of Pa- 
nama, to ascertain the relative height of the 
Pacific Ocean at Panama, and of the Atlantic 
at the mouth of the river Chagres; accom- 
panied by geographical and topographical no- 
tices on the isthmus of Panama, mentioned in 
a recent No. of the Literary Gazette. 

The author having received from General 
Bolivar a special commission to survey the isth- 
mus of Panama, with the view of ascertaining 
the most eligible line of communication between 
the two seas, arrived at Panama in March, 
1828. Here he was joined by Captain Fal. 
marc, a Swedish officer of engineers in the 
Columbian service. Anxious to lose no time 
in the prosecution of their objects, they pro- 
ceeded on the 5th of May to commence their 
operations ; resolving not to be deterred by the 
difficulties likely to arise from the rainy season, 
which had just set in, from personal pri- 
vations, and even from the dangers to which 
they might expose their health. Their line of 
survey commenced at Panama, and was con- 
tinued along the old road to Porto Velo, till it 
came to the bed of the Chagres, a river which 
falls into the Gulf of Mexico. The greatest 
height passed over in this line was 633-32 feet 
above the level of high water at Panama. 
Their constitutions were now beginning to 
suffer from the continued exposure to rain; and 
they therefore determined, after. building a 
secure station on the banks of the Chagres, to 
defer all future operations till the ensuing 
year, when the season should commence, 
On the 7th of February, 1829, they resumed 
their labours, carrying on their levels from a 
point of the river below their former station, 
and 152°55 feet above high-water mark at 
Panama, along the course of the river to a 
place distant about twelve miles from its mouth, 
called La Braja, where the water in dry sea~ 
sons is very brackish, and frem which there is 
no a current to the sea. 

he result of this survey fixes the mean 
height of the Pacific at Panama at 352 feet 
above the Atlantic at Chagres. Between the 
extremes of elevation and depression of the 
general tides in the Pacific at Panama, there 
is a difference of 27°44 feet; but the mean 
difference at the usual spring tides is 21-22. 
At Chagres this difference is only 1°16 feet, 
and is the same at all seasons of the year. 
Hence it follows, that at high water, the time 
of which is nearly the same on both sides of the 
isthmus, the Pacific is raised at mean tides 
10°61 feet, and the Atlantic 0°58 feet, above 
their respective mean levels, giving to the 
former an elevation above the latter of 13°55 
feet. At low water, both seas being below 
their respective mean levels, by the same quan- 
tities as before stated, the Pacific will be lower 
than the Atlantic by 6°51 feet; so that thus, 
in the course of every interval from one high 
tide to the succeeding one, the level of the 
Pacific is at first higher, then equal, and after- 
wards lower than the Atlantic; and then again 
passing back by the same steps in regaining its 
former elevation as the tide returns. 

The great chain of mountains which extends 
from the Andes, in South America, to the 
Mexican and Rocky Mountains in North Ame- 
rica, is not, as is generally supposed, absolutely 
continuous through the isthmus connecting 
these two continents; for the northern cordil- 
lera, on the eastern side of the province of 
Veragua, breaks into detached mountains of 
considerable height, having steep and rugged 
sides. To these succeed numerous conical 
mountains rising from plains and savannahs, 





and seldom exceeding from 300 to 500 feet in 
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height. Between Chagres on the Atlantic side, 

Cherrera on the Pacific, the conical moun- 
tains are less numerous, and are separated by 
extensive plains, with only a few occasional 
insulated hills, of inferior extent and eleva- 
tion. Thus it happens, that at the narrowest 
part of the isthmus a break occurs in the moun- 
tain chain, which, in almost every other part, 
is uninterrupted from its northern to its south- 
ern extremities ; a circumstance which marks 
the spot peculiarly adapted for the establish- 
ment of a communication across. The author 
has laid down on his map two lines for a rail- 
road, both commencing at a point near the 
junction of the river Trinidad with the Cha- 
gres, and crossing the intervening plain; the 
one to Cherrera, the other to Panama. The 
latter line, although the longer of the two, 
would have the advantage of terminating in a 
considerable city. The banks of the river Tri- 
nidad are represented by the author as being 
well suited for wharfs, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the spot he recommends as the 
commencement of the rail-road. But as the 
mouth of the Chagres is impeded by a bar, he 
suggests the expediency of forming a communi- 
cation with the adjacent bay of Limon, which 
in its present state affords excellent anchorage, 
and which, by making certain improvements in 
it, pointed out in the paper, might, at a small 
expense, be rendered one of the most commo- 
dious and safe harbours in the world. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Last week, Mr. Hallam, V.P., in the chair. 
—The principal communication made to the 
Society was by Mr. Madden, of a journal 
which gave a partisan description of the state 
of Lincolnshire and adjacent parts during the 
short-lived effort of the Earl of Northumber- 
land to place the erown of Henry VIII. on the 
head of Lady Jane Grey: and on Thursday 
last, Mr. Amyot in the chair—a paper by 
Mr. Crofton Croker was read, respecting some 
subterranean chambers on Mr. Cummins’ farm 
at Garranes, in the South of Ireland; and 
which concluded by a letter from Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan Newhenham, giving an account of nu- 
merous chambers similarly constructed in the 
neighbourhood of Fermoy. The continuation 
of Mr. Madden’s paper was also read. 

LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THE President in the chair.—A review, by 
Dr. Epps, of an article on Phrenology in the 
eighth No. of the Foreign Review, was read. 
Casts of the heads of Burke and Hare were 
laid upon the table, in order to controvert the 
assertions made in the late pamphlet of Mr. 
Stone; and Dr. Wright pointed out to the 
visiters the accordance of the developement of 
the heads of these notorious criminals with’ 
their well-known characters. 

THE PHARAOHS. 
(Second Portion of the Chronological Essay.) 

II. A NECEssARyY consequence of theeighteenth 
family following the Exode, instead of preceding 
that event, is, that some of the succeeding 
dynasties to the twenty-fifth, or Ethiopian, 
which conquered all Egypt, were collateral ; 
because if the chronology be depressed three 
or four centuries, there could not possibly be 
room for the successive periods. Accordingly, 
we learn, from the seventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth letters of M. Champollion, (see Literary 
Gazettes of Feb. 28, Sept. 12, Oct. 24, and 
Nov. 7,) that the tombs in the Theban Necro- 
polis belong altogether to the princes of the 
nineteenth, and twentieth, or three 


last Diospolite families. But if the twenty- 
first, twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty- 
fourth Lower Egyptian families, consisting of 
Tanites, Bubastites, and one Saite, succeeded 
the former at Thebes, how happens it that not 
a single tomb belonging to any of them ap- 
pears? It follows, that they never reigned at 
Thebes ; but in Lower Egypt, contemporary 
with the Diospolite dynasties(1). Thus, as the 
monuments, by excluding the Israelites, sink the 
eighteenth dynasty, in harmony with ancient 
history, they render the whole consistent by 
the last-mentioned result, which, too, is con- 
firmed by history sacred and profane. 

Manetho tells us that Bocchoris of thetwenty- 
fourth dynasty was slain by Sabbacon of the 
twenty-fifth. Herodotus supplies from the 
Egyptian priests a line of princes between Se- 
sostris and Anysis, who was also conquered 
by Sabbacon: these, however, do not appear in 
Manetho. But it has been seen above, that the 
twentieth, or last Diospolite family descends 
to the Ethiopian invasion; and all that we 
learn from the Egyptian annalist concerning 
this line is, that it consisted of twelve princes, 
reigning 135 years, according to the copy of 
Africanus ; or 178 if we rely on Eusebius. No 
names are given. It follows, that the line of 
Herodotus, ending with Anysis, belongs to 
this dynasty. Thus the twentieth family, end- 
ing with Anysis, and the twenty-fourth with 
Bocchoris, both terminated on Sabbacon’s inva- 
sion in the year B.C. 720; computing the last 
seven dynasties upwards from the Macedonian 
conquest. 

The sum of the periods of the twenty-first, 
twenty-second,twenty-third, and twenty-fourth 
dynasties, is 345 years in the most ancient copy 
of Africanus, while that of the nineteenth and 
twentieth Diospolite families is 344, the dif- 
ference one year... Hence the division of Egypt 
into two kingdoms appears to have happened 
on the termination of the great eighteenth 
family in the eleventh century B.C. (2), and to 
this division Manetho seems to allude when he 
speaks of the revolt of Armais, the brother of 
Ramesses, commonly called Sesostris. His 
application of the history of Armais to the 
Argive Danaus, is a metachronism of the same 
nature with that of the priests in the time of 
Herodotus, who referred the Pyramids to the 
twentieth dynasty, whereas these monuments 
speak for themselves,—that they are of an 
age long preceding any of the sculptured monu- 
ments ;—in harmony with Manetho, who refers 
them to the first ages of Egyptian history, (see 
Dyn. 4 and 6,) and Josephus, who refers them 
to the time of the Jewish bondage. The Cetes, 


or Proteus, of Herodotus and Diodorus seems | 


identified with the Thuoris of Manetho, the 
last prince of the nineteenth family, from the 
events of the Trojan war being by the priests 
erroneously placed in the reign of either. 
Between Proteus and Sabbacon, Herodotus 
names six kings only, but Diodorus adds Nilus, 
and five nameless princes, between the Rhamp- 
sinitus and Cheops of the former. This makes 
the twelve reigns of the twentieth dynasty of 
Manetho. That there was more than one 
kingdom in Egypt at the commencement of 
the ninth century before the Christian era, is 
rendered indisputable by 2d Kings, vii. 6. (3). 
That Manetho’s earliest copyist, Josephus, 
understood the Diospolite and Lower Egyptian 
dynasties as reigning collaterally, is unques- 
tionable. According to this writer’s chrono- 
logical system, the 600 years of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth families measured the interval 
between the Exode and the finishing of Solo- 





mon’s temple, about which time the twentieth 
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consequently originated. He supposed the Ni- 
tocris (by him called Nicaule) and Sesostris of 
Herodotus, to be the same with the Queen of 
Sheba and Shishak of Scripture, — the contem- 
poraries of Solomon and Rehoboam. It fol- 
lows, that the Jewish historian referred the 
whole catalogue of Herodotus from Nitocris to 
Anysis, to the twentieth dynasty of Manetho, 
which therefore ended with the conquest of 
Anysis by Sabbacon, as above. His protracted 
system of time accounts for Sesostris being here 
included in the twentieth family, rather than 
the nineteenth. In fact, the system of mak- 
ing all the dynasties after the eighteenth in 
successive order, appears to have originated 
with Africanus, who, by raising the departure 
of the Jews to the year B.C. 1796, found it 
necessary to stretch Manetho’s chronology, in 
order to preserve the established synchronisms ; 
and he was in this followed by succeeding chro- 
nologers. This will, perhaps, account for the 
kings of the twentieth family being omitted in 
all the copies, because their connexion with 
the Ethiopian dynasty would at once have 
detected the corruption(4). The same view 
will account for Syncellus having omitted the 
last fifty-three reigns of the Theban Laterculus 
of Eratosthenes. 

Hence our inference from the silence of the 
inscriptions of the eighteenth dynasty regarding 
the Jews, and from the absence of any tombs 
belonging to the twenty-first, twenty-second, 
twenty-third, and twenty-fourth dynasties from 
the Theban Necropolis, are confirmed by the 
voice of all antiquity, and we are warranted in 
rejecting the Usserian theory ; which, sanctioned 
as it is by general reception among the learned, 
it might, without such evidence, appear pre- 
sumption to question. 

Thus as the im mt researches of M. 
Champollion (5) and our other learned hiero- 
grammatists, by laying open the original sources 
of the Egyptian records (vide Syncel. p. 40), 
not only vindicate the testimony of Manetho 
and of his earliest copyists, but enable us to 
proceed with certainty towards solving the 
enigma of his chronological system, and in 
comparing those records with the annals of In. 
spiration. The dates and synchronisms which 
result from the foregoing view of the reciprocal 
bearing of historical and monumental evidence 
will form the subject of a future paper. 

The following table exhibits the eras of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, with their 
relation to that of the Exode, according to Ma- 
netho’s five copyists. The dates in the Usse- 
rian system, as altered by M. Champollions 
Figeac, are added. It will be seen that the 
latter are raised higher than sanctioned by any 
ancient authority, in order to accommodate the 
last reign of the eighteenth family to the de- 
parture of the Jews. This was effected by 
partly following Africanus and partly Eusebius 
in the periods of the dynasties. Itis, however, _ 
plain, that if the authority of either chrono- 
grapher is good for any part, it is equally good 
for the rest, and that there can be no hesita- 
tion in choosing between the ancient copy of 
Africanus (corrected by that of Josephus, so far 
as it goes) and the mutilated one of Eusebius. 
It is, moreover, evident from the epochs of the 
nineteenth family, according to both Josephus 
and Theophilus, that neither of them under. 
stood the following dynasties as all in consecu- 
tive order. This adds further confirmation to 
our inferences, by fixing the origin of the con- 
secutive theory on Africanus. 
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Cen- | 
tury. Copyists. Exod. | xvi. p. XIX.D. | XX. D. 
I. |Josephus,B.C.| 1680 1680 1287 | wan 
II. |Theophilus --| 1608 | 1608 | 1992 | wanting 
ILI. {Africanus ----| 1796 1686 1423 1214 
IV. |Eusebius ----| 1511 1723 1375 1181 
VIII. |Syncellus ----| 1686 1762 1368 | dubious 
XIX. |Champollion | 1490 | 1822 | 1473 | 1279 








It should be noted, that Julius Africanus, 
(the first writer who methodically synchronised 
sacred and profane history, )although he inclined 
to the general opinion that the Jews left Egypt 
at the commencement of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, found, on comparing the Hebrew and 
Egyptian annals, that this family originated 
considerably lower down, and so stated it in 
his Chronicon. 

Generally speaking, it will be found that, if 
400 years be deducted from each of M. Cham- 
pollion’s dates in the times of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth dynasties, the results 
will be very near the truth. The dynasties 
from the twenty-first to the thirty-first, inclu- 
sive, being all consecutive, little correction will 
be requisite. 

Notes to the References in the Text. 

(1) How would such evidence as this have 
delighted Sir John Marsham !—the first in 
modern times who advanced the theory of con- 
temporary dynasties, although well known to 
the ancients. His system, however, differs con- 
siderably from the present results. 

(2) The priests informed Herodotus, that 
from Sesostris to Sethon there elapsed eleven 
generations, at three to a century, which 
amounts to 366 years; and that from the 
death of Merris, (the fifth king of the eighteenth 
dynasty, ) till Herodotus visited Egypt, the term 
was 900 years. But ascending 900 years from 
the fifth century B.C., and 366 from the 
seventh, we obtain the ages of ‘Meris and 
Sesostris, resulting from the above: historical 
and monumental coincidences. This rough cal- 
culation of the father of history is particularly 
valuable on account of its consistency. 

(3) The circumstance of the Bubastite princes 
of the twenty-second dynasty having assisted 
in the building of the palace of Karnac, and in 
working the quarries of Silsilis, (see Champol- 
lion’s Letters, VII. and XII.) may, perhaps, be 
urged against their exclusion from the Theban 
succession, and the theory of contemporary 
dynasties. But the historical and monumental 
evidence for both is so conclusive, that the 
above could only have resulted from alliance or 
conquest. Indeed the circumstance itself proves 
the synchronism ; for, according to the conse- 
cutive system of Champollion, the Theban 
buildings erected by the kings of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth families remained at a stand ; 
and the quarries of Silsilis, whence they ob- 
tained their materials, were unworked during 
the latter part of the nineteenth, and the dark 
ages of the twentieth and twenty-first dy- 
nasties, till Sesonchis, the first of the Bubastite 
princes, resumed both,—the interval being 
nearly four centuries. This carries improba- 
bility on the face of it; whereas, according to 
the foregoing results, the operations of the Bu- 
bastites follow those of Sesostris, and his son 
Ramesses VII., in natural order. 

It appears from Champollion’s twelfth letter, 
(vide Lit. Gaz. Sept. 19,) that the inscriptions 
of the great speos of Silsilis come no lower 
than Amenophis, the third prince of the nine- 
teenth family, who, we learn from Manetho, 
was driven from his throne during thirteen 
years, by a revolt of the people ~~ in 
the quarries, in alliance with the Shepherds. 


(Jos. contr. Apion, lib. i.) Here, then, the sus- 
pension of the great operations of Egyptian 


ting |@tchitecture seems historically accounted for ; 


and we should, perhaps, not much err in attri- 
buting the prodigious labour necessary to the 
edifices of the eighteenth and nineteenth dy- 
nasties to the remains ofthe Shepherds, reduced 
to a state of slavery by King Amoris and his 
successors. It is certain that, with their final 
expulsion by the last Amenophis and his son 
Ramesses, those labours ceased; —that is, if 
we adhere to the contemporary theory indi- 
cated by the monuments, and confirmed by 
history. We know the Israelites were thus 
employed. 

(4) Should Champollion succeed in restoring 

the twentieth dynasty from the monuments, 
there will no longer be any doubt on this ques- 
tion. But this can hardly be hoped for ; as, if 
we credit the Greek historians, it was an age 
of oppression and darkness; and Proteus, and 
his successors to Anysis, reigned not at Thebes, 
the great source of lithographic history, but at 
Memphis. 
(5) It is important to remark, that the 
general truth and candour of this gentleman’s 
translations is demonstrated by their consist- 
ency, and by the fact of the chronological 
results being, in most cases, diametrically op- 
posed to his pre-adopted system. The whole, 
moreover, operates asan unanswerable test for 
the validity of his and Dr. Young’s method of 
interpreting the hieroglyphics. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Panorama of the Thames from London to 
Richmond, exhibiting every object on both 
Banks of the River, with a concise Descrip- 
tion of the most remarkable Places, and a 
general View of London. S. Leigh. 

Turs is really a very clever and entertaining 

publication, and makes us long for the approach 

of that delightful season when, seated on the 
deck of the ** Diana,” with Mr. Leigh’s pano- 
ramic plan on our knees, we may, as we glide 
along the silver Thames, become still more in- 
timately and accurately acquainted with the 
various natural and artificial beauties by which 
its banks are embellished, and on which no one 
can gaze without pleasure. The panorama is, 
when extended, about sixty feet in length; 
but it folds up into a portable and handsome 
case. ‘* The scenery,” the artist observes, ‘‘ is 
represented as it would appear to the spectator 
passing up the centre of the river; by this 
mode every object is distinctly seen, which 
would not have been the case had the view 
been drawn in perspective; thus, what is lost 
in picturesque effect is gained in minuteness of 
detail. It is hoped that every person living on 
the banks of the river will be able to discover 
his own residence without the least difficulty.” 
Forming a very suitable introduction to the 
panoramic view of the River, there is a general 
view of London, taken from an elevated situa- 
tion in the Adelphi, “* which,” it is justly re- 
marked, ‘‘ commands a larger portion of the 
metropolis, and more interesting objects, than 
can be seen from any other spot.” The whole 
is accompanied by a typographical description ; 
brief, but comprehending much useful informa- 
tion. We could not help smiling, however, at 
the following passage respecting Barnes Ter- 
race :—** It is embellished with several pleasant 
villas, amongst which is that in which the Count 
and Countess d’Antraigues were murdered by 
their Italian footman, a few years back.” In 





conclusion, we repeat that this is a very clever 





and entertaining publication; we have no doubt 
that it will be a popular one; and we think it 
would be worth Mr. Leigh’s while to prepare a 
similar panorama of the Thames from London 


to Gravesend. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SIREN. 
Mortal. 
Give me the cup so fair and bright, 
For my heart is heavy now ; 
Let my spirit grow eager and light, 
And, Siren, I’ll pledge my vow. 
Give me the cup by men accursed, 
Give, Siren, unto me ! 
And I’ll drink with a pilgrim’s thirst, 
Till my soul transported be. 
Siren 


Haste, Mortal! haste the pledge to share— 
What draught will charm so well, 
When thought is an active care, 
When life is a broken spell ? 
Mortal. 
Wake, Siren, wake that thrilling strain, 
Begin that melting air, 
Which winning beauty loves to feign, 
Yet still a mermaid’s snare. 
Oh, wreathe that soft beguiling lay, 
The chain of song entwine ; 
My heart no more resists thy sway— 
Now, Siren, I am thine! 
Siren. 
Haste, Mortal, haste the bliss to share, 
For sweet is beauty’s shell, 
When thought is an active care— 
When life is a broken spell. 
Mortal. 
They say there’s madness in the cup— 
Destruction in the song ; 
But oft with tears I’ve fill’d it up— 
I’ve sorrowed too long. | 
And now thy wizard’ bow] I'll quaff, 
V’ll list thy witching strain ; 
Nor vain shall be the joyous laugh, 
Nor beauty’s song be vain. 
Siren. 
Haste, Mortal, haste the pledge to share— 
What power will serve so well, 
When thought is an active care, 
When life is a broken spell? 


Nov. 27th, 1829. W. G. H. 








DRAMA. 

Our theatres have given us nothing new to 
criticise this week. Kean, though keened in 
Ireland, has revived at Drury-Lane; Miss F. 
Kemble enlarges and secures her conquest over 
popular opinion at Covent-Garden; and the 
Elephant goes on most swimmingly at the 
Adelphi. 


Newoate.—A piece has been brought out 
at the Théatre de la Gaité, at Paris, under the 
name of ‘* Newgate.” The plot is briefly as 
follows :—Three convicts are condemned to the 
hulks. When there, two of them devote 








themselves to the acquisition of every criminal 
accomplishment ; the third repents, and, having 
contrived to escape, engages, under a feigned 
name, in an honest employment. Unfortu- 
nately, his companions svon after escape also, 
and discover his abode. He is compelled to 
receive them, and they threaten to betray him 
unless he will become their accomplice. In 
vain does he struggle with these horrible 
friends; they draw him into their schemes, 
and eventually a more severe punishment falls 
on the whole party. The French papers say, 
that in the progress of this piece the dissolute 





manners of the criminal and abandoned classes 
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of the community, are paintedwith so much 
force and sprightliness, that the effect is cal- 
culated to be very injurious to public morals. 








VARIETIES. 
Monotiémes.—Mr. Robert Grant, professor 
of comparative anatomy in London, in a letter 
to the Paris Royal Academy, has, it is said, 
removed all the difficulties that have been 
experienced in the classification of the group 
of monotiémes,—a name given by M. Geoffroy 
to a class of animals which rank between 
mammiferous animals, birds, and reptiles. Mr. 
Grant decides that these monoti¢mes cannot 
fairly be classed among the four classes of ver- 
tebrated animals, 

Music.—We observe, by the Leicester Chro- 
nicle, that a Mr. Wilson (a native of Edin- 
burgh, we believe, and a pupil of Crevelli’s) 
has been making a great impression on the 
connoisseurs at the concerts in that town. He 
is a very delightful tenor ; and, from what we 
have ourselves heard, is likely to be a most 
desirable acquisition to the musical and dramatic 
world, in which so few really fine voices of 
that quality are to be found. He has also 
cultivated the Italian with complete success 
under his accomplished master. 

The Death of Nelson, by West.—The raffle- 
list for this celebrated picture (bequeathed by 
the late President R.A. to his grand-daughter) 
is, we are glad to see, filling up fast: the 
tickets are five guineas, and the prize is to be 
determined so soon as three hundred subscribers 
are obtained. 

Literary Prize.—The ‘ Revue de Paris” 
has offered a prize of two thousand francs for 
the best dissertation in prose on the following 
question: “* What has been the influence of 
the representative government, for the last fif- 
teen years, in France, on our literature and 
on our manners ?”’ ‘The dissertations are to be 
addressed, before the Ist of March, 1830, to 
the office of the ** Revue de Paris,” inscribed 
with an epigraph, and accompanied by a sealed 
note inscribed with the same epigraph, and 
containing the name of the author. 

Eclectic Society.—The Duke of Gloucester 
has accepted the office of Patron to this Society ; 
which we noticed in a recent No. of our 
Gazette. 

Silk.—A specimen of silk, obtained from 
worms reared at Lille in the years 1828 and 
1829, has been exhibited at the Museum of 
Natural History in that city. These worms 
have been fed entirely on the leaves of the 
sorzonera hispanica, a plant common in every 
kitchen-garden in France, under the name of 
salsifis. Cattle eat it with avidity, and the 
milk of cows is both increased and improved 
by it. Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope 
also state, that the rearing of silk-worms is 
likely to become a profitable branch of industry 
in that colony. The silk produced there is of 
a very fine quality, and the worms thrive well 
in the open air. 

Mount Ararat.—The Gazette of Tiflis an- 
nounces, that Professor Parrot has at length 
succeeded in executing his courageous project, 
to attain the summit of Mount Ararat. Ac- 
companied by a monk of Etchmiadzine, men- 
tioned in his preceding account, and by two 
villagers, he reached the summit at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, on the 9th of October last, 
and there set upa cross 5 feet high. By his 
astronomical observations he determined its 
elevation at 200 French feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Hungerford Market. —We have on several 


occasions called the attention of our readers to 
the plan which has, for the lait three or four 
years, been in agitation for the revival and 
reconstruction of Hungerford Market. We 
are glad to observe that a provisional commit- 
tee of highly respectable individuals has been 
formed, for the purpose of carrying forward 
the necessary preparatory measures. By that 
committee a prospectus has recently been issued, 
in which the great advantages that would 
accrue to the west end of the town from the 
re-establishment of the market in question, are 
specifically described. It appears from the 
estimates that the sum of 210,000/. will be 
amply sufficient for the attainment of the object 
in view. This sum it is proposed to raise in 
shares of 100/. each ; and it is confidently pre- 
sumed that the undertaking will yield a pro- 
fitable return for the capital thus subscribed. 

Census.—A Paris paper of Sunday last con- 
tains a curious calculation of the revenues of 
the population of France, divided into classes. 
The total amountis assumed to be 6,396,789,000 
francs, and the number of the population 
32,252,000; giving 198 francs 33 cents per 
head per annum, or 54 centimes and 6-10ths 
per day. This population is divided into ten 
classes ; the first of which, consisting of 152,000 
persons, receives 608,000,000, or an average of 
10 francs 96 cents per day; and the table goes 
on gradually diminishing to the 9th class, con- 
sisting of 3,500,000 persons, who are said to 
receive 700,000,000, or an average of 55 cents 
each per day. The 10th, 11th, and 12th 
classes are put at 22,500,000 ; of which the first 
have, on an average, 4] cents per day; the 
second 33 cents, and the third 25 cents; so 
that 7,500,000 have only two-pence halfpenny 
per day English to subsist upon. This calcu- 
lation, although probably in some degree ima- 
ginative, shews a frightful extent of human 
misery. 

Russian Diamonds. — We have repeatedly 
given accounts in the Literary Gazette of the 
golden mines in the Ural Mountains, and, 
more recently, of the expedition of Baron 


It now appears that, among other discoveries, 
there is a great probability of diamonds being 
found to a considerable extent on the left side 
of the Ural; as Count von Potier, who ac- 
companied the learned baron, obtained seven 
of these precious stones from the gold washing 
by mere children, at a place about 250 wersts 
from Perm. The whole district resembles the 
Brazil Mountains, so rich in gold and diamonds : 
and machines have been ordered to prosecute 
this investigation more completely. 
Topography and Orthography.—One of the 
French journals talks fluently and repeatedly of 
the English settlement on the Iwan River, 
meaning thereby, we presume, the Swan River. 
The Bones.—It is little more than twenty 
years since the existence of veins in the bones 
was ascertained. They were then for the first 
time discovered, furrowing the diploe, in the 
form of tubes with bony sides; and it was 
found, not without astonishment, that the 
blood was circulated through those veins with- 
out any concurrent action of their sides, but 
solely by the propulsion of the arterial blood 
into the veins, or by a kind of absorbing force 
inherent in the latter order of vessels. At 
that period, the veins in the flat bones of the 
skull, the shoulder, and the pelvis, and those of 
the principal long bones of the extremities, 
were alone discovered. M. Breschet, a French 
anatomist, has recently devoted his attention 
to the subject, and has traced the veins in the 





other parts of the osseous system :. all the veins 





Humboldt to explore this interesting region. | és, 


of which are now, in consequence of his re- 
searches, as weH known as the arteries, and 
perhaps better. -M. Breschet has also investi- 
gated the character of the veins which connect 
the veins of the bones with the venous system 
generally. A highly favourable report of his 
labours, and of a work describing them, which 
is in the course of publication, has been made 
to the French Academy by a commission ap- 
pointed to examine into the subject. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In Mr. Murray’s new list of announcements we are at- 
tracted by some interes! works: for example—Conso- 
lations in Travel; or, the Last Days of a P! my by 
Sir Humphry Davy. — A Memoir of the Life and Public 
Services of the late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles.—The 
Book of Psalms, newly translated from the Hebrew, and 
with Explanatory Notes, by W. French, D.D. Master of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and G. Skinner, M.A. Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge.—A Narrative of the Life 
and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, native of Ferrara, 
who, under the name of Mahomet, made the Campaign 

ainst the Wahabies, for the recovery of Mecca and 

edina; and since acted as interpreter to European tra- 
vellers in some of the ts least visited of Asia and 
Africa.—The Life of Julius Casar, by the Author of the 
Life of Alexander the Great.—On Financial Reform, by 
Sir Henry Parnell.—The Kirby Letters; a Family Tour 
from Yorkshire to Penzance.—Principles of Geology, by 
C. Lyell, F.R.S.—and the Life of Sir Humphry Davy, 
— a great part of his early Correspondence, by 

r. Paris. 

A monthly publication is about to appear at Perth, 
under the title of the Perth Miscellany of Literature, 
Agriculture, Gardening, and Local Intelligence. The 
plan seems to be much approved of. 

The Rev. Hobart Caunter is preparing for publication 
a pm entitied the Island Bride, with an illustration by 

artin. 

In the Press. — Anecdotal Reminiscences of distin- 
guished Literary and Political Characters, with Auto- 
Graphs, by Mr. h Cliffe.—Literary Recollections and 

iographical Sketches, by the Rev. R. Warner, F.A.S.L. 
—Folio Illustrations of Indian Zoology, from the Collec- 


tion of Major-General Hardwicke, se! and a 
by S. E. Gray.—The Poetry of the Magyars, with an 
Account of the Language and Literature of Hungary and 


Transylvania, by Dr. Bowring. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

aah of London's Sermons at St. Botolph’s, 8vo. 12s. 
bds.—The Oracle of Health, &c., by Medicus, 12mo. 6s, 
bds. — Thoughts on Laughter, 18mo. 3s. bds. — New 
Scheme of Evangelical Religion, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Sum- 
mary and Index to Herodotus, 12mo. 8.; 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
bds.—Bland’s Annotations on St. Mark, 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
—Thoughts on Antinomianism, by Sylvanus, post 8vo. 
4s. a on Atmospherical Electricity, post 8vo. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1829. 
December. Thermometer. Barometer. 
to 


Thursday-- 10 | From 25. 37. | 30.08 to 30.06 
Friday ---- 11 — 22. — 39. | 30.06 Stationary 
Saturday -- 12 — 225. — 44. | 30.09 Stationa 
Sunday---- 13 — 32. — 48. | 30.14 to 30.0 
Monday -- 14} —— 25. — 37. | 30.20 — 30.26 
Tuesday -- 15 | —— 24. — 39. | 30.24 Statior 
Wednesday 16| —— 28 — 38. | 30.18 to 30.1 


Wind variable, prevailing S. 
Generally cloudy, and at times foggy. 
Rain fallen, +15 of an inch. 


Latitude-..--» 51° 37 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Cuaruxs H. ADAmMs. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* After next week, in order to avoid offence against 
the Stamp Acts, we must beg our friends who desire to 
have Literary Announcements » to arrange the 
matter with our Publisher or his clerk. The Commis- 
sioners of Stamps having liberally itted us to con- 
clude the volume for the present year in the same man~ 
ner in which it was commenced—however much we are 
inclined to promote, uitously, the interests of litera- 
ture, it is both our p! re and our duty, sedulously to 
attend to their interpretation of the Revenue Acts. 

There has been, and is, really so much humbug in 
book-manufacturing, that we cannot remember all the 
tricks that have come to our knowledge. D----, and our 
readers generally, therefore, will, we trust, excuse us for 
having forgotten, when we last week noticed the ‘* Court 
of Louis the XVIII., by a Lady,” that we had ourselves 
some months ago let out the secret that it was the pro- 
duction of three young Frenchmen. 

To James W.: Moir, we believe. 

H. J. R.’s poem is too long for us. The rhythm of 
C. T. E. is too irregular. Wecannot say that we partake 
of the sensibility which dictated the jhant’s appeal. 
If this “* half-reasoning brute” were restored to her native 
Siamese woods, she must fall an immediate sacrifice to, 





her fellow-animals in their wild state, or to starvation. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ING’S COLLEGE. Public attention 


being now directed to the 3 
Leea! or District G: » for the purpose of 
a sound and liberal education, at a moderate expense, to the sons 
of and mercantile men and others, the Council of 
King’s College, London, feel it to be their duty to impress in the 
—— erp h I 


upon the eo, suc 

founding them upon those principles which 

coal in the Charter of King’s College, as applicable to 

its Lower ae, and of making religious instruction, ac- 

to the doctrines of the Established Church, an essential 

their course Cay With this view, the Council 

———— that the Clergy and 
Laity in 
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of Chillon, etched by th 

Lupton. Price of each Print, 3s.; Proofs, 
Published 


for Album or Scrap-Book. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ s| 
fine Picture, the Property of the eg ~* ie. 
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ublished, | 
oO PRINTS, “illustrative of Lord Byron’ 3 | 
Works, viz. a View of the Island mes the Lake of Sonemte | 
drawn and etched by W. De la Motte, and a View of the Cas 
e same Artist, -~ mezzotinted by ‘I 
by W. B. Tiffin, 3, / 
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Waverley Novels, New Edition, with Introductions and Notes 


by the Author. 


B ROY, Vol. I. forming Vol. VII. of 
this edition, has just he yy price 5s. 

ol. the completion of 

will appear on the Ist of 


, and the Anti. 


Waverley, Guy Mannerin 


| quary, each in 2 vols. and we, weber . LL ILL. IV. V.and VI. 
of the new edition, are again repri: 


The Tales of my Landlord, Vol. I. (Vol. IX. 


| of a new regain Be — poor on the Ist of oe 1830. 
he of 
| wlan is eesteoted with Designs by Wilkie. 





Mortality, Vol. II. by Cooper and 
et. 
The Heart of Mid Lothian, by Burnet, 


ff, Kidd, and Fraser. 





amongst 
the populous districts, where meyer of this description 
\. t likely to succeed, shou! as eir 
> an them, — y be deemed expe- 
dient, in union with ing’s College; which» will thas form the 
— of a system of 


judici and il facul- 
thes wi with the careful aon of I. truths and moral 


duties. 
The Council of King’s College are ready to receive applications 
from District ate Schools to be taken into sc they 
trust that some plan may be devised for offering to Pupils who 
Seatbpewe new. chnentad ab such eshesles oor m facilities and 
apeantenee when they are admitted into the Higher 

leasure in stating, that District Gram- 


of the C 
of 
a principles, are in 


The Council have grea! 
maar Schools, on wer progress of 
formation the most populous parishes in the suburbs 
nion of District § 


in some of 
of London. 
Schools. 
a aa is, by the terms of its Charter, “a Col- 
ge a gene: education, in which, while the various branches 
iterature and Science are made the subjects of instruction, 
jw. minds rem b re be imbued with a knowledge of religious 


The preamble of the be sly granted to this Institution states, 
that “* his Majesty, being desirous of maintainin —— 
be A the conne: sound religion and useful learni) 
highly 3) proves of the of instituting a College, in which 

ion in the duties and doctrines of Christianity, as taught 
ae the : United Church of England and Ireland, shall be for ever 

with 


other 
The Charter provides that all Officers, Professors, and Masters 
shall be members Fs of the said United Church, except only the Pro- 
fessors of Oriental Literature and Modern Lan, uages. 

District Grammar scistyien jap soo into union = 
K College upon sati: Council that provision is made 
Ming's Collage upon catieiying the Cones on fe me 


of the scholars in the doctrines and duties of Christianity, 





dext ‘ 1, 











mem 
laid down in the Charter of the 





Coll 
wi t to the benefits which may be expected to result 
to District Grammar Schools from being taken into union with 


King’s College, the Council are of opinion that it will be an ad- 
vantage of no Spang ate pret value to re ‘regularly and a 


wil formed fe flora great national abject, 
under the anne of the and Royal 
Charter of Inco: tion. As regards the, facilities te attending 
the Lectures of the Higher t, which the Council are 
desirous of affording to Pupils educated in these Schools, it is 
obvious that they must form a subject for future deliberation and 
arrangement ; but in the meanwhile the Council will be ready to 
assist the Directors or Committees with such advice and informa- 
tion as may be _" and as may tend to promote the success 











of their und 
By order “— eemmcls 
No. 2, Parliament Street, H. SMITH, Secretary. 
Dec. 12, 1829. 
LOCUTION. The Rev. S. WOOD, B.A. 


to give Instruction in Elocution, ither't Indi- 
bre Clases gi 2 el 0 


In teaching to ah Sey 
which is more ae than those 
he trusts, will prove more effectual. He wil 
through a regular course of analyses, distin e different 
kinds of sentences, assigning reasons for the it modes 
po eengen them. He will enamerate the places which require 

uses besides those denoted by the stops. 
fies wil discriminate the several kinds of emphasis, explain the 
nature of rhythm, and give directions for modulating and strength- 
Food v 
Mr. W: 


trusts that, by p in this 
ner, he pdr be able to fix general —~r4, in the minds of his 
pupils, and to form not only good, but graceful and accomplished 
speakers. 


» Mr. Wood will pursue a plan 
generally ee, and which 
RAS Popil, 





For T ie Fe 
‘or Two learnin; ther. 
For Pupils in tng toguther.. 
Bach Lesson will Nee ar about an hour an 

Mr. Weod’s Residence is at Carmarthen S 
few doors of the Tendon University. 





id a half. 
Street, within a 








mese Twins 

This day is published. pe price Ta. —_ 2s. on India paper; 
LITHOGRAPHIC. PRINT, presenting 
striking Lik of those Youths, in 
ree Positions, and their relative Height exhibited by contrast 
= that of the surrounding Spectators. Drawn from Nature 

on > 
By N. WHITTOCK, Esq 
The Device, and Gentle Reproach, drawn on 
= ae T. and W. Fairland, from gas by Bonington, 


Views of Schaffhausen, Nuremberg, Bois le 
Duc, and Cologne, from Drawings by S. Prout, Esq. 
price 1s. 6d. each, plain; 2s. on India paper; and 3s. beautifully 

Published by J. Sees 62, Paternoster Row. 
whom may be had, 





A 
for the 


taken for the 





This day is published | 
ESTALL’S GREAT BRITAIN 
ILLUSTRATED, No. XVII. containing marta 
purpose, and d beautifully ibboraes by E. Finden, aan 
Canterbury— Netley Abbey— Lancaster Castle-- Bristol. This | 
Work is published at the very low price of One Shilling per | 
umber, the Publisher relying on its extensive Circulation for 
the repayment of the srest sige once he incurs in its production. 
‘Lhe encouragement as already received will induce him to 
use every exertion to vender it still more worthy of public pa- 


| 


A few India proofs are taken off, price 2s. 
The early Numbers of this edition are becoming scarce. 
Printed for Charles ‘Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


ASTLAKE’S BRIGANDS. The follow- 
EA, ine pep Basrestageafrom which the pncigal Soone 
Srermins at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, may be had of 
Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the King, <. Pall Mall. 

1. The Brigand Chief reposing, attended by 
~— Graja, his Wife. Size, 16 inches by 14. Price 10s. 6d. 

. The Wounded Brigand Chief successfully 
ae Size, 16 inches by 14. Price 10s. 

3. The Dying Brigand. Size, ‘16 inches by 


Price 10s. 6d. 





14. 


- The Bandit of the Appennines. Size, 
9 inches by 13. Price 5s. 
5. The Wife of a Brigand Chief. Size, 
mk... 13. Price 5s. 





Panorama of the Thames. 
Just published, peice ll. 88, plain, or 2/. 16s. beautifully coloured, 
d folded up in a portable form, 


HE PANORAMA of the THAMES, 


from LONDON to RICHMOND. This Work is upwards 
of 60 Feet in len a scale of sufficient extent to exhibit 


early stage of its progress, attained a 
den 
| Fo 
the respective Artists. This course has been adopted, am 
purchaser may depend on ai 
notwithstanding the ve: 


. boards. 


The Bride of Lammermoor, by Stothard, 


| E. The L. Stephanoff, and F. 
e 


Legend of Montrose, by Clint and 


*,* “This new edition of the Waveries Novels having, at this 
degree of success ge 
e Annals of Li the Prop e the 
jeasure of Satine that they are in consequence enabled to tring 
ward Duplicate Engravings, on Steel, of the whole Designs of 


Boxall. 





1 eo. 





number r printe: 


ry lar; 
Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Mar- 


Published by Cadell and 


shall, London; and sold by every Bookseller in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 





HE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL; or, 

Tourist in Italy and Switzerland, illustrated with 26 
Engravings, from Drawings by Samuel Prout, Esq. Painter in 
Water Colours to His Majesty; the mg ug b Department ads T. 





by 
Fevers coeny, eg Ellis. 
Price, elegantly bound in morocco, 1/. 18. ; royal 8vo. 
Indi a Proofs, 2l. 12s. 6d, 


*,* A limited m. .., of Proof Impressions of the Plates are 
printed to illustrate Lord Byron’s Poems, and the various Works 
on Italy, &c. and for the Collectors of fine Engravings. 
Proofs, on India paper, with Etchings ....£5 5 
_—_—_—— without ‘cae ~~ 44 

ith Writing 33 








Ditto, plain .. seve 22 
*,* Small paper prints will net ‘be sold separate from the Book, 
Published by R. Jennings, 62, Cheapside. 





Nova Scotia. 
Just published, by Robert Scholey, 46, Paternoster Row, 
N HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL 
ACCOUNT of NOVA SCOTIA, in 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 
Illustrated by a Map of the Province and several 





gth, and on 
every Building on either Shore of the River. It is 
by Descriptive Notices of the most remarkable Places, and pre- 
ceded by @ general View of Londom, Five Feet Five Inches in 


“Londen: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 





MUSIC. 
Price 12s. 
EVENTY SACRED MELODIES. The 


Poetry by Bishop ty Campbell, Milman, Mont- 
mers, Wesley, &c. The Music by Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Pe joven, Xe. Fw hy ad arranged for the Voice, with an 

ccompaniment 


‘iano-forte. 
By J. BLOCKLEY, 
Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201, Regent Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


EMOIRES de M. de BOURRIENNE, 
@vo. Vols. I.to VEIL. 4i. 
Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Suan. 











In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
H E EXCLUSIVES 

* Exclusives’ will excite more oo dol than any 
work ite similar class has done since ‘ Tremaine.’ It will do 
this for several reasons: partly from its name—still more from 
the curiosity which has been ce respecting the alleged emi- 
nent station of its writer—but most of all from its intrinsic qua- 
lities and characteristics. A hurried glance at these latter and 
only legitimate sources of public a, in a literary point of 
view, is all that we can give this week. We may find more than 
one occasion and | cause for recurring ‘to the volumes hereafter. 
he ‘ Excl and ‘ exclusively,’ a picture 
of fuhigndien life in the present day: wewill add, in unqualified 
and unhesitating terms, that it is, generally speaking, at once the 
truest, the fairest, th emost intelligible, and the most compre- 
hensive Picture of that life, which has yet resen’ te the 
world. , though y struck off in a hurried and 
unpremeditated manner, it is written with great general ability 
—with a fine sense of the mixed motives of human action, so far 
as its be pouch aera ee a sufficient insight into the le lead- 
ing Permanent passions and affections of the heart—with a 
perfect Saeulolen ot the societ ris which all its scenes are placed 
—and finally, with an air of infinite superiority over all the mat- 
ters which com those ean eodnens and the persons who frequent 
them. The inference to be drawn from the foregoing is, that 
the writer of the ‘ Exclusives,’ whoever he or she may be, is not 
at present living in the society here so ably and vividly depicted: 
whether occupying that ror station which alone is above it, or 
whether excluded from it by any other causes, is what we do not 
pretend to have the means of positively deciding, and therefore 
shall not dwell on further. It presents us with te exposé that 
no Coen modern novelist has yet dared to put forth.”—Court 


Hertry Colbpra end Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 











Variety of plain and coloured Prints, | Jou 
Serap-Reeks, te 


” By THOMAS C, HALLIBURTON, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, and Member of — e House of Assembly, 
ova Sco@a.— 
Hume and Smollett, with. Embellishments. 
The Publishers of Hume ant } Reaeietts History of Bagiend, 
with Portraits an 
t Artists, in 16 vols. 8vo., crane ly been enabled to toad 
plete a few copies of that elegant edition, which it is their inten- 
tion to sell at 5/. 12s. in boards. These copies would have been 
long ago sold had they not been sequestr: under very peculiar 
circumstances, and they have the advantage of very early im- 





pressions of the plates. There are also a very few copies on 
royal paper, the plates to which are early proofs, and which will 
be sold for 10/. 


*,* There being a few extra Sets of Smollett, persons who may 
happen to have the Hume alone have now an opportunity of com. 
pleting their Sets. There are also some odd Volumes if want 


e Works of William Hogarth, 2 vols. 








royal 8 of 90 E: with emoirs, 
by rT. Clark. Price 2. 28. ; published at al. 128. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. ie 188. 
ILMOT ARWICK. 


Edited by his Friend, HENRY VERNON. 

Contents of Vol. I.—Introductory—Life— Remains—the Des 
Gentleman—Christmas Night—the Haunted Mill—the Dead A 
and Ghost of Cesar—the Odd Gentleman and Old Maid— Twelfth 
Day—the Smuggler—the Poacher—the Wig—Travelling Com- 

anions—Henry Halworth—St. Valentine’s Day—Gordon—the 
Painter’ ’s meres of Himsel 

Contents - Il. —Introductory—the Monk of Benevento— 
the Three Pegi Revolutions of a Village—the Boarding 
House—Death and the Grave—the Will—an Introduction to Ju- 
lia—J ulia—Sternherst. 

“* The author of this book is evidently a man of strong mind 
and right feeling.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

« The tales are amusing, varied, and may be put into the hands 
of young persons without scruple. We cor getty oe 
them to our senders. "—New Monthly Magazine for 

* Volume II. may be had s ne yg 
James « Riagway, 169, Piccadilly ; a by order, of 
every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 
A ne new edition, 4 vols. 8vo. with a Chart, 2/. 2s. 
HE HISTORY of the LIFE and 
VOYAGES orate COLU MBUS. 
By WASHINGTON IRVLNG. 

“ This is an exceilent book, and we pat at to anticipate that 
it will be an enduring one; neither do we hazard this prediction 
lightly, or without a full consciousness of all that it implies. We 
are perfectly aware that there are but few modern works that are 
likely to verify it, and that it punehiy could not be extended with 
safety to so many as one in a hundred even of those we praise. 
For we mean not merely that ae book will be regen known 
and referred to some twenty or thirty years bence, and will pass 
in solid binding into every considerable collection, but that it 
—— mor aaa all former mall _ — —_ subject, and never. 

itself 


for John a ag ‘Albemarle Street. 
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By THOMAS TREDGOLD. 
an Account of its and Pr Im- 





PR cso with an I ti = me les, and the Pro- 
an Inves ion - iples, e 

of its Parts for ‘Bren Stren; tf 3. detailing also 

ts Te spicaion to Navigation, M jo im ng Machines, &c. 

in numerous Tables for practical Use. 

} yay by 20 Plates and numerous Woodcuts, in 4to. price 


Where may be had, by the same Author, 


1. An Essay on the Strength of Cast Iron 
Cc 


and other Metals, with Plates, 8vo. price 15s. boards. 
2. Principles of Warming and Ventilating 
ae Se Buildings, Dwelling-Houses, &c. with Plates, 8vo. price 
3. Elementary Principles of Carpentry, &c. 


22 Plates, ato. price 1. 4s. boards. 


4. A Practical Treati Roads, 
Plates, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. reatise ake wih 


HE COURT JOURNAL. Many Persons 
having been 4 ining last Saturday’s 
eee — new Sennen of Fashion, with which bey re- 
|, gratis, on a separate sheet, engrav ‘ac-Similes of all 
the Princess of aS lost Jewels, we are uested to state, 
that the Number (33), with the Fac-Similes, has been reprinted, 
and will continue on sale during the present and following week. 
Among the various amusing articles in the same Number 
will be found—The Two Seasons—Grand Fétes at Northumber- 
land, Hi » and Holdernesse Houses—Lady Londonderry’s 
Petits Soupers’ and Mrs. Hope’s Balls—London or 

——y—A new Almack’ 's—Proj jected Marriages—A 
urtain—The Exclusives! istles of Tor leky Sone Sera- 
pina at Naples—Foreign Courts = e Em r Alexander and 
ce Bagere Beauharnais—A Scene on the Prater at Vienna, 
‘8. Notes of a Nobleman—Ninon rot 1'Enclos and Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, a Scene at the Palace of Versailles—Miss 
Kemble’s Belvidera—with all the Political, Literary, and Fash- 

ionable News of the Week. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, and published by W. sey 
at the e, 19, Catherine Street, Strand 








Royal 8vo. with a Portrait and Fifty-two Illustrations, 2/. 2s. 
ECTURES on SCULPTURE. 
se JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. R.A. 

As delivered by him before the President and Members of the 

Royal Academy. With a brief Memoir of the Author. 

* There is not one of these discourses which may not be read 

with pleasure as well as improvement by the ordinary class of 

» certainly by all who cherish a love for the fine arts, 

—Z ‘with the student in sculpture. The learning they contain 

qualifies them for the instruction of the last. The easy and po- 

| aoe ep in which that learning o conveyed, with refer- 

ither ly fam: » or made known by 

ilestrative plates, of which there are upwards of fifty at the end 

of the volume, renders the perusal of be e lectures a facile, inte- 
resting, and pleasing study.”—Atheneu 

John Murray, pyre Street. 














The go) Books have been lately published by 
J. Hatchard and Sons, 187, Piccadilly :— 


[Se ier IMPIOUS FEAST. A Poem, in 


Ten Books. 
By ROBERT LANDOR, M.A. 
Author of the ‘‘ Count ee a Tragedy. 
8vo. 10s. 
2. Letters to the Young. ‘By Maria Jane 
Jewsbury. 2d edition, 12mo. 6s. boards. 
By the same Author, 


ines of Leisure Hours, 12mo. 5s. boards. 


A New-Year’s Eve, and other Poems, by 
me 2%... In 1 vol. 8vo. ill with a F, 
drawn and engraved by John Martin. Price 9s. boards. 
4. The Cross and the Crescent, a Poem, 
lly founded on Madame Cottin’s “ Mathilde.” By the Rev. 
Beresford, M.A. Rector of Kibworth, Leicestershire; late 
Fellow of Merton College. 8vo. 14s. boards. 














The most extensive and complete Interest Tables extant, 
The 7th edition, carefully revised, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d.; 
or Ph be had LSet Part oA — One to One Hundred 
p to Tw 
ABLES of "INTEREST, calculated at Five 
per Cent; shewing, at one ion, the Interest of an: ae 
from One. "Pound t o Ten Thousand Pounds, from 
Thirteen Years. To which are added, Tables for calculating 
Commission on Sales of Goods or Banking Accounts, from One- 
Eighth to Five Ss Cent, &c. &c. 
JOSEPH KING, Liverpool. 
Sold by enna and Co. London; and G. and J. Robinson, 
Li iverpool 





Life of Galileo. 
Numbers 62 and 63 of pon Library of Useful Knowledge, 


m prising 
HE LIFE of GALI LEO, with Illustra. 
tions of the Ad i 1 Philosophy. 
Baldwin and roo bers London. 
By whom also are published, under the Su tendence of 
the Society for a Diffusion of Useful wiedge, 
Numbers 1. and - of a Series of ‘Maps, |” 
Ancient and Modern, oo 1. each Number plain, and ls. 6d. 
coloured. {In ry com! characteristics of accuracy, beauty, 
and 0 Atlas published in any country can be com- 
pared en this-] 


te trey I., IL, and ITI..of the Farmer’s 

Series of the apes of Useful Knowledge, commencing with the 
Heme, me pacse Ge 

‘olumes completed of the Library of Useful Knowledge 


ars of Greece, in 9 Numbers, at 6d. or price 5s. boards; 
oi Se first Volume of Natural al Philosophy, price 8s. boards ; ar 











rea ec 
Hydrotaies Hydraulics, | Pneumatics, Heat, Optics, Polarisation 
Light, and a copious Index and Glossary. 


| ComspEcros S"MEDICINA 1 THEORE- 
TIC, ad usum Academicu' 
etore JACOBO GREGORY, M -D. 
Olim Mea" There. nuper Med. Pract in Acad. Edin. Prof. 
Editioe oetava, pr: tior. 


ioribus enenda' 
Printed for Cadell and Co., FiLauchlin and Stewart, Stirling 
and Kenney, and John And Jur. gh; and Bald- 
win and Cradock, London. 








In 4to. embellished with Eight Lithogaphic Plates, price 1/. 1s. 
ARR of the SIEGE and CAP. 
—— of remy ne | oy the Forces under the 
eral he Right Hon. Lord Com- 
bermere, G. -C. B.. be. bec. Bc. ind the later end of 1825, and begin- 


ning of 1826. 
By J. N. CREIGHTON, Esq. 
Captain llth Regiment Lgnt Dragoons. 
Printed for the Author. Sold by Parbury, Allen, and Co. 
Leadenhall Street; Egerton, Whitehal; ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court; and Lloyd, HarleyStreet. 








12mo. 3s. half-bound, a th editi 
TORIES from the HIS STORY of 
ENGLAND. 
Also, by the same aun 12mo. orice 2s. balf-bound, 
Progressive Geogra phy for Children. 

“ All books of aiaaal (which I have met with) begin with 
the more abstruse and difficult, and potpone the more easy and 
technical parts of the study. This order I have reversed. I en- 
deavour to impress wu the mind, in the first instance, those 
things which are the subject of memoy alone, and for which no 
reason need be, or can be assigned. There is no reason why the 
capital of England might not have beea named Paris instead of 

ees or why Pol should not be called Italy, or the Danube 

olga. No reason can be given whya peninsula of the parti- 

cules shape of Spain and Portugal should have been placed at the 
south-west of Europe, rather than at thesouth-east. The names 

, and the of them to places, are (in this 
view) purely accidental and arbitrary. it seems therefore proper 
t in by charging the memory with those arbitrary distinc- 
tions and divisions, which require no seasoning, and which, if 
not learned by rote in early youth, are seldom thoroughly, and 
ree without much difficulty, learnec afterwards.”—Author’s 

face. 





John Murey, Albemarle Street. 





8 vols. ‘small 8vo. 


ERTHA’S VISIT to HER UNCLE in 
ENGLAND, comprising a Variety of interesting Infor- 
mation for Young Persons. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


nen in 3 vols. eT 8vo. price! a7s. 


2d ed 
LUE- STOCKING HALL; 


“ This _ a -- a and eloquent defence of mental improve- 
ment in females, which the ignorant of their own sex, and the 
* simple ones’ fo, have agreed to stigmatise by the epithet of 
bas bleuism. The ‘ book is a good book ;’ its objects are laudable, 
its opinions sensible.’ It contains gg br sound reflections on the 
prevailing defects of female training. It is of a class somewhat 
resembling ‘ Coelebs,’ but displaying more knowledge of the usage 
and practice of society,—is written in a more vivacious style, 
and geo less a. the efforts of party than that celebrated 
work. e recom! the volumes as at once entertaining 
and useful, and particularly adapted to the tone of prevailing 
opinions, and to the refinement of modern manners.”—Geatle- 
man’s Magazine. 

Also, just ublished, by the same Author, 


Tales of My Time, in 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New putas Bivent, 





JOURNEY through, NORWAY, LAP- 
LAND, and Part of SWEDEN, with some ‘Remarks on 

the Geology of the Country, its Climate, and 5: 3 the Ascent 
of some pag Se eal bry ao the — sent Political Rela. 





tions of the Two Countries 
Chere = 
By the Rev. ROBERT EVEREST, A ae F.G.S. 
ite of University College, 
Printed fort T. and a. Und 


lerwood, a, Fleet cet Street. 


ISTORICAL PRESENTS, &e, 
«« These volumes are valuable presents at this * season of 
the year.”"—New Monthly Magazine. 


1. The Romance of History, New Series, 


3 vols. 

Our limits will not ry —o thing like analysis of the vast 
store of romantic adventure contained in the 
work.”. apace ta ¢ Gazette. 

** An excell lent medium for cumaping strong and vivid pictures 
of the past. Monthly Review. 

2. The Romance of History, First Series, 
3d edition, 3 vols. 

«« These tales are valuable illustrations of English manners.” — 


Times. 
“« They are of the most intense and vivid interest.”—Literary 
Magnet. 

3. Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy ; | 
or,a peo Explanation of the. Nature and Operations of the 
—<; Mind. 2 ee _ 

contain m excellent matter for every age: to the 
bt are ieee Gazette 


"ae The Poetical Sketch’ Book. oak T. K, 





iform with Beck's Index to Buripides, 
[SPEX, "aeons et Copiosus Verborum, 
: a omnium in nee _  Panntiae tated integris 


Cambridge : Printed for wo P. Grant. 
Of whom may be had, recently published, ‘ 

1. Elements of Greek Versification, contain. 
ing a brief Account of the principal Metres, with Exercises on 
those which are most in use. By the Rev. J. Davies. In iamo. 
price 2s. 6d. : “ % : 

2. Self-Instructions in Arithmetic, designed 
oe ¥ Ses and Universities. By J. M. F. Wright, B.A. 8vo. 





3. Self-Examinations in Euclid ; fesigned 
for Schools and Universities, by J. M. F. Wright, B 
of * Self-Examinations in Algebra,” &c. 6s. 6d. 

4. Franceur’s 5 Complete Course of Pure Ma- 
th = Blakelock, M.A. Catherine Hall. 
as I. 8vo. 15s. ay 9 IL. will appear immediately. 

. A Compendious Treatise on the Art of 
Lan a. Feeys grounded on the Work of M. C. D. Jani. 8vo. 
8s. 

7 ao Account of the Latin » Lange and Chronolo- 
gical Sketch of the Roman Poets—2. Laws of etre, with a mi- 
nute Analysis of the iccnanesen, Elegiac, cms Alcaic Metres—3. 
Grammar of rove Writers a the great Differences of in 
the Roman Prose Writers and F Poets are displayed and illustrated 
—4. Poetical El ndices of Epithets, 
&c.—6. Hints for Composition: 

6. Boucharlat’s Elementary Treatise on the 
Differential and Integral Calculus; translated by R. Blakelock, 
M.A. Catherine Hall. With an introductory Chapter on Curves. 
8vo. 15s. boards. 

7. Theatre of the Greeks. A Second and 
greatly improved edition, with an — 7 Treatise (by Mr. Tate, 
of Richmond,) on the principal Greek Tragic and Comic Metres. 
8vo. 15s. boards. x 

8. An Index to the Cambridge Problems, 
from “et Year 1803-1820. Arranged according to the Subjects. 
80. 

9. ‘Harper’ s Index to Matthie’s Greek Gram. 
mar. 8vo. 

In eaiiden to the advantages which this Index a 
affording a much more mode of t contains 
also a considerable eng of mopey references which are not 
to be found in the Ini e 

10. Miscellanea en containing the 
whole of Holdsworth’s valuable Notes on the Four ey = and 
first Six Aineids—Spence’s Political Character of the Aineid, 
from Polymetis—Warburton on the Sixth Aineid—and Jortin’s 
Critical Micelle Virgil. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

11. Miscellanea Greca Dramatica, contain- 
ms! Valckenar’s poy in ernie Bavipedin: Sebe de Gr. r. Sree 




















wek di 
io Sophoclis, Ay “eee. 10s. 6d. 
12. Aschylus Wellauerl. ‘In 2 vols. 8vo. 
il, 1s. boards. 3 
13. Index Accuratus et Copiosus Verboram, 
ee omnium in Euripidis Trag. integris et deperdita 
ragmentis naanees Epistolis occurrentium. Curavit C. D, 
Beckius 8vo. 1. 1 


Index to Receyin . uniform with the abeve. 





Price 6«. 
A. TREATISE on ATMOSPHERIC 
reed including Observations on Lightning 
Rods and oa Fovegstion 
N MURRAY, F.S.H. F.L.S. P.G.S. &c. 
Printed f for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


HE LIFE and SERVICES of CAPTAIN 
PHILIP BEAVER, R.N. late of H.M.S. Nisus. 
By Captain W. H. SMYTH, R.N. K.S.F. F.R. 8. and F.S.A. 
ad outs is much in the voluine » which will be interestin, gto = 
ler, and a 1 student may derive 

resal many valuable fe hints for his ~ ngmeseline yin 

“ The volume before us deserves the honour ranking with 
the lately published Memeir of Lord Collingwood, Tan whose 
character and that of Captain Beaver there exist some points of 

similitude. We predict that it will become ular; and we 
trust that it is ‘ae a to other works of the same kind 
from the same pen.”—United Service Journal. 
See een the yoo te Review, No. LXXXII. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
History of English Law. 
In 8vo. price 16s. boards, 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW; or, 
an Attempt to trace the Rise, Progress, and succ: 
Changes of the Common Law, from the earliest period to 
present time. 
By GEORGE CRABB, Esq. A.M. 


of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Printed for Beulévin and Cradock. 




















THE EDINBURGH REVIEW; or, 
Critical Jouracly No. XCIX 

Mie: Hemane's Poetry — lil rem Commercial Policy -—1V. 

Bed Fanshawe’s M. v. 








Hervey. Begpatly “ag 2 » ‘ a . and b 
by Barrett and ~ ngs > lo Nat | 
bod bag isa ba tdiightd pe doa Floranthe, the most ex- } 
qu of ii » perhaps, ever written, opens the 
work. oe ertterery onae 


5. The Art of Dancing. By C. Blasis, 
ncipal Dancer at the King’s Theatre. ~ Mat with 
tes, and original Quadrilles set to new Figures. 1 vol. 


“« It cannot fail to be of incalculable benefit to the pupil. It is 
—— to actors, singers, dancers, and musicians.”— 





mblée. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





ba of oe, roe “the "on Happiness 

Phos ——— De Ce eas and Mar. 
Vegetable Physiol trochet, ando! rs. Mar- 
cet—IX. Burckhar ae Travels in Arabia—X. Library of Useful 
Know! lates © 's Series—XI. M. Cousins’ Course of Philo- 
sophy—XII aera scent of Mont Blanc—XIII. Flaxman’s 
Lectures on Sculpture—XIV. His Present State of 
Santos Science; Berzelius, &c.—XV. New French Ministry, 


Print for Longman Orme, Brown, and Green, London 3 
ung = and Adam lack, Bdinber ‘h. a Bu we 
The — regret that the present Num’ ou! re 
been detained in the way up by @ circumstance which they hape 
will net occur again, 
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France—XVII. ‘ol 
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Hlaneous Literary Notices—List 


Perit LEC CTURES on the HIS. 
TORKICAL BOOKS of the ees Sg vale 
te ae, HENRY LIN » M.A. + 
trate of Wimbledon, Sure 
John Zoe Albemar! 


THE VORETER il rp No 


GA and WEEKLY EPITOME of CONTI- 
NENTAL = DOMESTIC SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 


ARTS, &c. (In English.) 
To be continued on ev d ednesday, price Eight- 





Secondedition, 8 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
“7 heal Pai rom the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
of George 11. 
By HINRY ag 
Printed for John M urray, Albem 


Street. 
Middle Ages. <th edition, 3 vole. 8vo. 36s. 








W orks published on the Continen: t from July to 4S, 
No. x. will be published i in Feb. 1830. 
Publis Treuttel and Wirtz, egy Jun., and Richter, 


Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho Square. 





New “ciao a, by permission, to His Most Gracious 
in 1 very TL vol. price ll. 15s. 
URKE’S 3 DICTIONARY of the}? 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH 
MPIRE, jiled from the C of the Nobility, 
with upwards Ca a Plates of Arms, and Descrip- 





hs V. and VI. in the Sipoctent sie ee: 60. being a new edition 


0. of 
EATH-BED SCEN ES and PASTORAL 
CONVERSATDNS. 
John Muray, Albemarle Street. 

“ Great was our admiraion of the former volumes of this work : 

we can safely recommend our readers to se the scenes — 
th an that they are in no respect inferi 

? —— have alrealy been submitted to the public. Brie 
e,° The above work fas recently been included in the list of 








tions of the Arm of each House. 
“ Si work equally well planned and well executed.”—Ezra- 


bes “We notice this new edition with much satisfaction.”— Lite- 
ry Gazette. 


d by the Society for Promo’ 
tian Knowledge. ” . — 


Just published, 
A Third Volame of Death-Bed Scenes, 


(being the same as the above vols. V. and VI.) in 8vo. 12s. 





Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, Hew B gton Street. 


New —— of the Family Library. 


vol. royal 18mo. 
HE FAMILY ‘LIBRARY, No. 
containing the Life of Alexander the Grea t. 
By the Rev. J. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


III. 


Just published, a new edition of x 
Nos. I. and II. of the Family Library, being 
the Life of Senge. 2 vols. 15 Engravings, 10s. 





n 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 
ISTORY. “of the PROGRESS and SUP- 
PRESSION of the REFORMATION in SPAIN in 
the SIXTEENTH ay RY. 
OMAS M‘CRIE, D 
Printed for William Blackwood, taabargh and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London 
Of whom may be had, by the same eaten 
1. History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in ately during the Sixteenth Cas includ- 
ions Sue of the History of the Reformation in the Grisons. 
2. The Life of Jobu Knox, 9vols. 8vo. (A 
new 3 Th preparing.) 
The Life of Andrew Melville, 2d edition, 


2 z= Bvo. 1. 40. ° 





In 8 vols. 12mo. with 14 Plates, price 1/. 72. bound in +} 
: NNALS of the PENINSULAR CAM. 
PAIGNS, from ~y 181 
By the Au we Cyril Th ‘hornton.”” 
Printed Yor ‘William | Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. aa aoe a 


The Youth end Manhood ‘of Cyril Thornton, 


ad edition. 3 vols. 12mo. ll. ls. 





ice 2s. 6d. N. 


ONDON ‘UN IVERSITY. "MAGAZINE 
To be continued monthly.) 
his Number contains the Examination Papers for the Latin 
» Mathematical, Natural-Philosophical, and Law C '«sses. 
Harst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s pment London; 
and William Curry,'Jun. and Co. Dub 





XTOS of “ Fam aT blished, price 5s. each 
em II. the’ Life of Napoleor 
“inept Second pn ee The Life ¢ 
Alexander the t, anew edition —No. IV. Li ives of the mos 
eminent British and ol. L 
—Nos. V. and VI. The H of the Jews. Vols. I. and II.— 
No. VII. The omen, an of Insects. Vol. I.—No. VIIL 
The Court and Camp of —~—— yr 
"A new Volume of the F N=" re ta 


published ear! Sy be month. 
The om Three a A Fy ‘amily yt hare ‘a 
complnte Bats e now be procu’ 
P John Murray, ‘Albemarle 8 Street. 








Constable’s Miscellany. 
Price 7s. or on fine paper, price 10s. Vols. XLVII. and XLVIIL 
contain! ‘ 
HE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL 


By the Rev. p- Soe yore 5 te LL.D. 
Author wae * Con ane History,” &c. 
London : Co. 


Hurst, a rey and Constable 
Edinburgh. 


Where may be had, just a 8s. 6d., a new edition of 
The Natural History of Selborne, by the 
low of Oriel 


- late Rev. Gilbert White, A.M College, Oxf 
A new edition, with Additions, by Sir William Jardine, — 





In 1 vol. Bvo. ill 


A® NEw" Ce s Ee ny and pee 


RNARD BARTON. 
Printed for rte aa and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 








Price 3s. extra boa! 
HOUGHTS on LAUGHTER. 
HANCERY BARRISTER. 
Published by by William saiaiaitines Chancery Lane. 


INQUIRY i into > the H HERESIES of the | ' 


N 
A APOSTOLIC AGE, in Eight Sermons, hed before 
the University of Oxford, in the Year M.DCCC.XXIX. at the 
— founded by the Rev. John Bampton, M.A. Canon of 


jalisbury. 
the Rev EDWARD BURTON, D.D. 
Regius Profesor of Divinity, and Canon of rari age ge 
Oxford: Printed by Samuel Col! inter to the Uni- 
on for the handy oo Sold ~ J. Parker ; on by C., J., G., 





8a edition. hil A 4frice itions, price 2s 
R. GALLY KNIGHT’S LETTER to 
the EARL of Sry on the PRESENT STATE 
ofour FOREIGN RELATIONS. 3d edition, corrected. 
“ In a word, ministers will Gna Mr. Knight's pamphlet a bitter 
pal which they mast digest as they can. To confute it is out of 
‘ir power.” —Nens 
James a peers and of all Booksellers. 


n 8vo. witha 
HE LIPE' Se BELISARIUS. 
By the Right Hon. LORD MAHON. 

«* The work does considerable credit to his —— se scholar- 
ship, Core is her a valuable i tory of a 
most interesting era.”—London Magazine. 
bed His lordship’s work is an able and valuable performance.”— 

ly Review. 


Monthl: 
John Murray, Albémarle Street. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 26th current _ be published, in 2 vols. 12mo. 
EMOIRS of REAR-ADMIRAL PAUL 


JONES, Chevalier of the Military —: of eee and 
of the Russian Order of St. Anne, &c. &c. 








stam, le. 
At a period wien tae ped oe a, shout say civilised 
world are ardently turned to the cultivation of the sciences,— 
¥ its 
the day eward of this cntioas & of thin, Le 4 
every = ausp! state gs, it is a 
organs should offer themselves 
Gistemsintiss pth the public the accessions to knowledge as bey 
continually arise. The jodical press has, under these circum- 
stances, become a ever a powerful and a valuable medium 
for ich the enlightened and = 
sitive spirit 0 atthe age demands; and it is not too much to sa) 
that, in its eral character, it ably and satisfactorily sup; lies 
uired. Many haar and ee peerern of every form 
and class, convey intelligence of every kind to thei: ers, from 
mc common news of the day to the most aukeente researches 
uestions of great pith and moment. Curiosity is gratified, 
food is furnished for the mind, the understanding is enlarged, 
and the whole social body is refined, by this rapid circulation of 
instruction; and it may be affirmed, that the glorious art of 
best int thus exercises an influence of incalculable benefit on the 
t interests of mankind, and far exceeding that of any former 














“Te add another useful member to this circle, and supply a want 
which is still very obviously felt, are the objects of the “‘ Foreign 
Literary Gazette.” It cannot escape observation, that, however 
numerous and efficient are the works devoted to elucidate the 
progr rogress of our own literature, sciences, and arts, there are but 
nev which endeavour to direct attention to those of other coun- 

ies. Imperfect and incidental notices are all that have, until 
a lately, been bestowed by English writers on the immense 
and stirring mass of intellect. which pervades the Continent of 
Europe, and is now rapidly extending to the New World. We, 
in our insular position, hardly learn, and that tardily and at long, 
intervals, what is continually a by the active mind 
Germany, of Italy, me ftraiag ig fa ay merica, and of 
other nations ; sae derived fe jal ignorance, we lose the 
Zo . yes communion with the 
» who, in distant lands, 
and 





are exploring t oy =< of learned, 
inquiry,— _ in which an accidental hint or remark so often 
leads tant results that can add to the accumu- 
happiness of the human race. The “ Fo- 
reign Literary Gazette,” therefore, purposes to condense within 
the compass of a weekly sheet, (the form = pop renders it sus- 
ceptible ofgreat rapidity both in what- 
ever the skill, the ing, the industry, = ‘he us ae indi- 
viduals or communities abroad may bring forth for the delight 
and welfare of —— In order to execute this responsible 
ee, Paeners no peoshsetoey ~ 
Batata pared. Connected with the 
llers in 2 Tendon; maine established, Sod 
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rally Europe, a 
the highest attainments; being perfectly independent, and with 
oc 











labour, and ex 
Caos powerful 








pen. ra means to cur, ye more ex- 
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pv wether a work at orice bal entertaining Ag "the general 
— and replete with infor: ‘eerie nm to the man of science and 
scholar. it, ‘vividly oe the ae 
ll oo 
impart a distinct idea of their cultivation. and progress, "aad 2 
rapidly as often to precede their own periodicals. 
The Contents will be chiéfly 
Reviews of New Works, Sculpture, Painting, and En- 
Transactions of the leading Z> 
Literary, &c. Societies, 1 Essays on Subjects of 
immediate importance 


Voyages, 
Biography, Extracts from Foreign Journals, 
Necrol oo 

Antiqui es, ‘ama, 


Natural History. Music 
Statistics, Light Reading, 
ieee 


And Imp Cc 
Manufactures, &c. 
To be published in London by W. A. Scripps, 7, em 
Street, Strand, and by Dulau and Co. —_ esate 
Conmaoiowene for the Editor may be sen 
‘or 


~ “ ae Literary Gazette” are received by 
Booksellers, Newsmen, &c. 





Navi 


» 16! 








from his 1 Journals and C. ~ studi an 
Account of his Services under ae Potsnhiz, — for 
——— by himself. 
rinted for Oliver and Boyd, pees and 
jimpkin and Marshall, London. 








Chancery Abuses and Reforms. 


early ready, 
A, VIEW of the COURT of CHANCERY. 
By the —s Ro cwgeary LONG WELLESLEY. 
James —_ jilly; and may be had, by order, of 


every 
lier in the United Kingdom. 





The Garrick ‘TE COBRE: in 1 vol. 
[HE, PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
of iif time; published. from the Originals, tately in por 

sons is time ; » latel 
one et See wat om ene 

teres! it i 
in ing ai trom Per ork will comprise 

in the Political, Literary, ~ hy 

ether names may be men tioned, Lord Ey 


re—Countess Lyt! 
ton— ew and the ——7 Tae Ta teem a time, 
Warburton—Bu: 


nolds — Goldsmith — Robertson — Jean sna—iionen _ Crerckir 
Mason — Cumberland—Boswell —Colman—T. and J. Warton— 
Dr. Burney— — Thomas and R. B. Kelly 
— Murphy— Dr. ag Pace Bickerstaff —Tickell — Home — 
c. Yorke— Madame Riccoboni —Mrs. Montagu — 

. Frankli Mrs. r >= Saad Wilkes 
vr Wilson Gainabe cer is others the following 
Dramatic Characters, — Clive Mee. ibber—Mrs. Abington 
—Mrs. a ag Pea a 
—M 
Hol! 





al 
Persons Ts in King -Sneith— Mack lin—M oody—Le Kain 
e Clairon—Charles Dibdin—T. Wilkes 
d— Brereton — Mrs. rs. Pope —Bensley. in—Dr. Arne, 


&c. &. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street, 








EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM, corrected to the present time, will be pub- 
— in a few days. 


- 10, le 





On the 30th instant will be published, in post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 
a = : 2 - A Poem. 
By the Author of the “ Omnipresence of the Deity.” 

“* Whence comest thou? From going to and fro in the earth, 

and from walking up and down in it.”—Job, c. i. v. 7. 
London: Printed for 8. Maunder, Newgate Street. 
On the Ist of January, 1830, will be published, 
T HE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and 
OBITUARY for the Year 1830, containing Memoirs of 
—— Persons who died in 1828-29. 
tents.—Sir William Hoste—the Countess of Derby—Lieut.- 
Co! sens! 1 Denham—Sir Hum: gw Davy—Major Laing—William 
Shield, Esq.—Sir Edward Ear! of Harrington—Sir Miles 
N tingall—Thomas ya ye once atale toe Brent 8; er 
_ Colchester—Dr. — Pearson— Bishop Lioyd—Mr. 
Terry—Sir David Baird— wil iam Stevenson, Esq.—Earl of Ba- 
chan—Sir Madden—Mr. Thom: ee James 
Atholl Wood—Archibald Fletcher, eet Wollaston—John 
Reeves, Esq.—Lord Harris—Mr. Baron Hallock William Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald, Esq.—Earl of Huntingdon—Dr. Young, § &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 








LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE orFice, 7, Wellington Street, 
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Street; sold also 
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Edinbu: burgh, Sith and Son, and 
3 @ . Cumming, in. 
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